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SIDE-LIGHTS ON BOND DEAL 


UST how good a deal for the two power companies, 

(the Southern California Edison and the Pacific 
Light & Power) and just how bad a deal for the city is 
contemplated in the proposed issue of $12,000,000 in 
power bonds and the voters’ automatic endorsement of 
this deal by a favorable vote on these bonds, is gradu- 
ally being disclosed as the terms of the agreement are 
studied. 

‘An analysis of the situation is sufficient to make the 
nerviest taxpayer timid. In the first place, there is the 
payment to the two favored power corporations of $8,- 
270,000 for their city distributing systems and an addi- 
tional allowance of $1,145,000 “severance damages.” 

The basis of valuations of the Southern California 
Edison Company were the figures of the Railroad Com- 
mission in the Edison case, with additional allowances 
for extensions made since that hearing; but, with the 
Pacific Light and Power Corporation, there was no 
such basis to work upon and the public does not know 
how that valuation was reached, or what the price in- 
cluded, or who fixed the valuation. It is blandly as- 
sumed that taxpayers will be satishfed with the explana- 
tion that the value placed at $3,288,000, “was deter- 
mined in the same manner that the Railroad Commis- 
sion’s valuation of the Edison property was made.” 

In making the agreement with the two companies 
for the purchase of their distributing systems, it must 
be borne in mind that the city does not acquire a mon- 
opoly of the business, but that more than one-third of 
the business and about one-third of the city’s area re- 
mains in the hands of a third strongly entrenched pri- 
vate company, (the Los Angeles Gas and Electric Cor- 
poration), which, in self preservation, must avail itself 
of a competitive warfare to hold its own, with the re- 
sulting slashing of rates, temporarily cutting con- 
sumers’ bills, but which must ultimately work a very 
serious loss to the municipally owned plant. 

{It must also be noted that the proposed purchase of 
the two distributing systems was made possible only 
by a most mischievous contract, to which the city is a 
party and by which the city agrees, for a period of ten 
years, to purchase a minimum amount of 23,500 elec- 
trical horsepower per annum from the two private com- 
panies at a rate of 1.1 cents per kilowatt hour. This 
statement does not mean much to the taxpayer until 
he is also told that the same companies are now selling 
electrical power to large wholesale consumers at from 
0565 to .007 per kilowatt hour. In other words, the 
city is paying about 40% more to the companies it 
seeks to favor thtn they are glad to accept from some 
of their large wholesale consumers. It has been fig- 
ured approximately by electrical experts that, outside 
of the railways, about 100,000,000 kilowatt hours of elec- 
trical energy represents the city’s commercial consump- 
tion in the year, and that the difference between what 
these two large private corporations will get from the 
city for their power, and what they would get for this 
power sold to their wholesale consumers amounts, on 
this basis, to $400,000 per annum, or $4,000,000 during 
the life of the ten year contract. 

Why the city should be thus tied up for ten years to 
purchase all the electric energy it may need from two 
favored corporations, without the chance of competi- 
tion and at a rate about 40 per cent higher than it is 
evident it can be sold for by these corporations to other 
wholesale consumers, is one of the mysteries of this 
amazing deal. 

In this connection, the following excerpt from a re- 
cent letter to the stockholders of the Southern Cali- 
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fornia Edison Company, an enlightening 


phase: 


assumes 


“All of the details of the proposed transaction have 
not as yet been worked out, but will be covered in reg- 
ular contract form, which will provide that, in addi- 
tion to the price for the distributing systems, the city 
of Los Angeles is to enter into a contract under which 
it will purchase large quantities of power from us, at 
wholesale, over a period of thirty years, at a fair price. 
This will change our Los Angeles business from a re- 
tail to a wholesale basis and, in conjunction with the 
purchase of the Pacific Light and Power Corporation's 
property, greatly strengthen our position and assure 
our ability to maintain present dividend rates with 
the encouraging assurances for future development and 
growth.” 


In this contract the city binds itself absolutely for 
a period of ten years to purchase not less than 23,500 
horsepower to 30,000 horsepower in the first year of 
the contract term, and in the event the city is not then 
in position to take care of all the city business from 
its own generating plants, the city is bound for the fol- 
lowing twenty years to purchase all the surplus power 
it may require from these two companies. From the 
above quotation it is quite evident that the contract 
means the steady purchase of large amounts of elec- 
trical power by the city from the two companies over 
a period of thirty years. 


As to the “severance damages” of $1,145,000 allowed 
the companies in addition to the values fixed on their 
properties of $8,270,000, the taxpayers are amply justi- 
fied in protesting against any such liberality on the 
city’s part. The State Railroad Commission basing its 
decision on the general proposition that cutting off the 
city business of the Edison Company would damage 
the remaining property in its earning capacity $1,578,- 
000, allowed that amount as “severance damages.” Com- 
missioner Edgerton, in a minority report, fixed the 
amount at less than $1,000,000 while the city contended 
it should not exceed $400,000. 


The basis of “severance damages” was materially al- 
tered, however, when the city signed a contract agree- 
ing for not less than ten years to buy an increasing 
quantity of electrical energy from the Southern Cali- 
fornia Edison and the Pacific Light and Power com- 
panies. This agreement to purchase so great an amount 
of energy (leaving out of consideration the exorbitant 
rate to be paid by the city) should have resulted in a 
decision to cut out the “severance damage” allowance 
altogether. This was the attitude of the Municipal 
League May, 1916, when in an elaborate report its ex- 
ecutive committee sat down hard on any “severance 
damage” allowance to the power companies. It was 
claimed that such allowance would be unreasonable 
when the city, of necessity, for a considerable time 
would be obliged to purchase a large amount of power 
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from private companies to supply the city’s require- 
ments. 

Altogether it is as “plain as a pike staff” that unless 
the taxpayers awake to the dangers of this deep-laid 
scheme of “city power bond” operators, they will be 
manacled beyond escape by those who are bent on 
welding on them these bond shackles. Indications 
point to a determination by the “powers that be” to 
force the proposed $12,000,000 power bond issue 
through at all costs. 





A FALLING RIDER 


N December 9 the House Committee on Post Of- 

fces and Post Roads voted to append as a legisla- 
tive rider to the Post Office Appropriation bill, reported 
two days before, the amendment, offered by Mr. Ran- 
dail of California, applying the parcel post zone sys- 
tem to all second-class mail matter, subject at present 
to a flat rate of 1 cent a pound. The extreme parcel 
post rate, for 1,800 miles or more, is 6 cents a pound. 
According to Mr. Randall the average new rate would 
be 2% cents a pound. The gentlemen who accepted 
on two days’ notice this proposed squeeze of millions 
of dollars out of magazines, periodicals, and news- 
papers, or their subscribers, were true to cross-roads 
form, states the New York Times. They retained the 
free distribution of periodicals and newspapers in the 
county where they are printed. 

This action of the Post Office Committee was taken 
after Postmaster General Burleson, who originally 
favored an increase, had suggested that the increase 
be postponed. He had had a change of heart. Evi- 
dently he had “heard from the home people.” There 
has been a widespread protest. That of the agricul- 
tural and religious journals has had its effect. On top 
of the dizzy price of print paper, the zone rate would 
have been fatal to many publications. It had been the 
scheme for the Committee on Rules to report a rule 
making the rider privileged. The Committee on Rules 
seems to have “heard from the home people” and other 
people. The Washington dispatches say that the rule 
will not be reported. So the rider will fall before a 
point of order. 

It is surprising that Congress should ever dare to 
propose an increase of postal rates while the franking 
privilege continues to eat up taxes. 





UNFAIR TO A GENEROUS PEOPLE 


ECAUSE Bishop Beecher, of Nebraska, took issue 
B with Gertrude Atherton, author and active prop- 
agandist in the work of raising war relief funds in this 
country, who asserted that the west is apathetic in the 
effort to raise funds for the war sufferers, the clever 
California woman makes rather a snippy retort. She 
declares that she will publicly apologize to the state of 
Nebraska if the doubting bishop will collect one thou- 
sand dollars and send it to the treasurer of Le Bienetre 
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du Blesse, in New York. She warns the Nebraska 
prelate, however, that she wants material evidence, not 
words. 


The object of La Bienetre du Blesse is to supply the 
lonely and suffering men in the hospitals at the front 
with the delicacies, not luxuries, which will not only 
nourish their shattered bodies, but lift their siprits and 
hasten their recovery. Her appeal, she states, has met 
with response almost wholly from the eastern states. 
Her own California, alas, and alack, yielded up only 
five dollars after her invitation has been given wide 
publicity. 

She wants to know why the west is so indifferent. 
She seems to forget that California has done much for 
Belgium, not a city of any moment having failed to 
pledge itself to raise a monthly sum to be forwarded 
to the relief fund at the head of which is that inde- 
fatigable Californian, Herbert C. Hoover. Miss Ath- 
erton quotes Bishop Beecher as saying that you cannot 
expect human sympathy to blossom forth impulsively 
out of the soil of newspaper reports about the war. 
Why not? she demands, and asks if he imagines that 
all the people living in the east have been to “the front. 
or even crossed the ocean since the outbreak of his- 
tilities. 

Nevertheless, Miss Atherton does the west marked 
injustice when she depicts its people as pursuing their 
even way with a yawn at too much war news on the 
first pages, while the east continues to respond to “one 
more demand.” It is not that the west is uninterested 
in the war that its people do not respond so readily as 
those living on the Atlantic coast to the many ap- 
peals. They do their share. 

It must be remembered that it is the east that 1s 
profiting so largely by the war orders while the west 
is compelled to pay higher prices for every commodity 
it requires without getting any offsetting compensa- 
tions. Why shouldn’t New York raise $600,000 in a 
monster bazaar, and one in Boston similarly yield a 
big sum? That is not at all surprising nor yet invidi- 
ous. They are not then contributing in proportion to 
what they are gaining. We know of scores of bazaars 
and fetes and lawn parties and entertainments in the 
west that have been productive of thousands of dol- 
lars, given by generous, sympathetic souls who have no 
other incentive to contribute than pure benevolence 
and large-heartedness. We believe Gertrude Atherton’s 
appeal is in a noble cattse, but she is mistaken when 
she scolds the west for not doing more. She has been 
too long abroad to be in touch with the facts. 





MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP AND TAXES 


A S a basis for showing “the cause of Detroit's 
£% troubles,” the following figures have been used by 
the Detroit Free Press, giving the population of De- 
troit in census years, the amount of money raised by 
tax levy for the city government and the per capita 
tax. Each population figure is taken from the Federal 
census except the one for 1915, which is compiled by 
the water department: 


Per 
Year Population Tax Levy Capita Tax 
LC a 135,956 1,326,500 $1973 
| .. 205,876 2,545,327 1206 
CO .. 237,798 5,2559162 13.81 
0) . 285,704 3,662,877 12.82 
10ers 317,591 4,083,401 12.86 
i Sige . 405,766 6,837,638 14.68 
ee 678,746 13,106,187 19.31 


Some have been urging a commission form of gov- 
ernment as the cure. The Free Press very properly 
replies that neither the commission nor any other form 
offers a panacea. It points out that Nashville was un- 
der the commission form when it went into receiver- 
ship, and adds: 


“What Detroit needs is not to change the form of its 
government to some experiment of unknown efficacy 
but to get back to the tried and proved method of the 
past. The first thing to do is to find out where we 
differ today from the method that demonstrated its 
merit, and the second thing to do is to eradicate the 
difference when it is found. 


“Our own notion of the present faults is that the 
government of Detroit has become a machine for mak- 
ing jobs for a lot of people and paying those people 
a great deal too much money.” 


But aside from this or that form of city govern- 
ment, may not Detroit’s troubles be laid to its orgy in 
municipal ownership? At least its indulgence in that 
form of government, entailing enormous bonded indebt- 
edness and the other flood of liabilities that go with 
municipal ownership. Detroit has put this theory 
sufficiently to the test to afford a fair basis of judg- 
ment as to its efficacy. 

Doubtless Detroit’s municipal ownership Saturnalia, 
followed by the enormous increase in taxes shown 
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above, has so disgusted and discouraged the city’s tax- 
payers that they were only too glad of the opportunity, 
recently exercised, of voting down the municipaliza- 
tion of the street railways by a large majority. 





PROBLEM OF FLOOD CONTROL 


HILE there is undoubtedly a strong reaction 
W against the issuance of further municipal bonds 
of any kind, and quite properly too, there is one bond 
proposition coming up at the special election of Feb- 
ruary 2 which deserves careful and sympathetic con- 
sideration by the taxpayers. We refer to the item of 
$4,450,000 to be used in controlling the floods which 
frequently devastate extensive areas of our fair state. 
Of course the finest natural reservoirs in the world 
are the mountain forests and wooded hillsides, but be- 
cause a comprehensive national scheme of reforesta- 
tion is yet but an unfulfilled desire, it does not follow 
that we should sit with our arms folded and do nothing 
but mournfully contemplate the damage done in the 
rainy season by the torrents from our denuded moun- 
tains. Their ravages can be checked, and effectively, 
at a cost small by comparison with the value of the 
damage. 

Mr. Motley H. Flint, vice-president of the Los An- 
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geles Trust & Savings Bank, has placed himself at the 
head of a committee of one hundred representative city 
and county men to see the bond proposition through, 
and the control scheme carried out. We agree with 
him when he says: 

“Tf the people can be made to realize this county 
has suffered a loss of $21,000,000 in assessable prop- 
erty since 1910, through storm water ravage, and that 
this land is gone, that it has been entirely removed 
from the assessment rolls, then I believe there will be 
no hesitation in voting $4,450,000 in long-time bonds, 
to correct a condition that long ago should have been 
carrected. 

“Of course,” says Mr. Flint, “the most direct finan- 
cial benefit to this city is to be the elimination of the 
great damage by silt to Los Angeles Harbor and Long 
Beach Harbor. By materially cutting down the cost 
of constant dredging, this one item in the flood control 
project is worthy of favorable consideration by every 
business man in Los Angeles. The harbors are now 
the catch-alls for the huge silt-carrying streams at 
flood times. The floods take valuable dirt away from 
where it is wanted, and deposit it in the harbors, where 
it is not wanted. 

“Besides the fact that the loss of property each year 
has exceeded $5,000,000 since 1907, we have the heart- 
sickening sight of beautiful countrysides scarred by the 
ugly track of wild waters. The city and county of 
Los Angeles cannot longer afford to have all trans- 
portation across the county tied up ten days or longer 
every year. Besides the enormous loss to railroads 
there is the equally great loss to orange and lemon 
growers, whose fruit sometimes rots on the track be- 
cause it cannot be moved. During this period, when 
Los Angeles city is ‘incommunicado’ with the rest of 
the county, every business house suffers a considerable 
loss.” 
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Ballet Russe Afterthoughts 


By Reginald Pole 


HEY are gone. Vanished, as it were a whirlwind 

of sand. And once again the eyes of the world 
blink complacently upon the tired hoboes of Central 
Park. Only a few, a very few, are still blinded to all 
save the memory of that whirlwind. A whirlwind from 
the Caucasus, strange, elemental, ancient and prophetic, 
fraught with the past and challenging the future. A 
wind from the old world passing o’er the new, filled 
with the sighs of the ghosts of five thousand years of 
man; a breeze from heaven, a typhoon from hell; a 
whirlwind of terrible import and, most terrible of all, 
intensely human. 


Well, they have gone, and Southern California has 
turned back to its mechanical moving photographs 
with a smug sigh of relief. It is useless to deny if 
The majority of theater-goers was disappointed. One 
heard it on every hand. Does the fault lie with the 
Ballet, or with them? 


Diaghileff’s organization is the direct expression of 
a new and powerful romantic movement. It is Pre- 
Raphaelitism reinforced with a greater vitality and 
breadth of expression. It is a reaction from and at the 
same time an acceptance of the materialism of the 
nineteenth century. It is the transnguration and re- 
demption of pessimism through Beauty. Is there no 
God? What matter? We can always worship the 
Beautiful. 


Now California never experienced the aesthetic des- 
peration of the last century. All the aesthetics she 
had time for was an occasional intermittent admiration 
of her snow-capped mountains, to reinvigorate her bur- 
rowings into their interior. Ibsen, Dostoyeffsky, Schop- 
enhauer and Nietzsche are to her as exotic as Con- 
fucius. She can neither react from nor assimilate them, 
How then can we explain to her the Russian Ballet? 

“If then it all belongs to a different world, is it 
possible or even advisable that I should ever find my 
way there?” asks the wary Californian. The first ques- 
tion is the easier to answer. 

Do you remember when you first looked upon the 
Monna Lisa and remarked her unnatural smirk? Do 
you recall the time when Beethoven was full of point- 
less reiteration? Perhaps it was not so long ago! And 
now you blush to recollect the temerity of your youth. 
Well, many of the most cultured critics have found at 
least half a dozen performances requisite to their full 
appreciation of the Russian Ballet. Is it not the same 
with “The Ring” and “Tristan”? Even more so with 
“Blectra” and “Salome”? Then be patient awhile—or 
else refrain. There are still audiences that hear with 
their ears and see with their eyes, and yet do not under- 
stand. They are very high-brow, these Russian artists, 
and may be pardoned if they smile serenely on your 
arbitrary strictures. 

Now as to the question of advisability. Ah, there 
you have it! California has a powerful instinct toward 
optimism and sanity; in life, mind you; not in art, 
where as yet she has no instinct at all. So perhaps she 
is distrustful for excellent, though as yet inarticulate, 
reasons of her own. Bakst, Rimsky-Korsakoff and 
Fokine may be decadents; they very probably are, if 
the Beauty of Keats can be decadent. You must de- 
cide that in accordance with your pet principles—if 
you have any. 

And remember that in all probability your pet prin- 
ciples have been those of Europe at some time in the 
past. You may perhaps preserve them longer; we 
shall see. American optimism can achieve much. After 
all it is the time-worn paradox. The New World is 
more healthy. The Old remains more beautiful. 
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Mobilization of our militia taught Villa little and 

seems to have taught Congress even less. 
x ok Ox 

If Washington could only decide whether the door of 

peace swings out or swings in! 
x ok x 

German hope for “sober reflection” sounds like 2 
bitter morning after. 

k oO O* 

A fashion note says that there will be few changes 
in men’s clothes this year. There is little change now 
in some men’s clothes. 

a 

Harry Lauder, the Scotch comedian, planned, but 
war intervened. After buying an estate of 22,000 acres, 
with a castle, in Argyleshire, Scotland, where his only 
son, John, twenty-three years old, was to live as the. 
young laird, the brave captain was killed at the front 
He had previously received the military cross for cour 
age on the field. The famous comedian is in deep 
distress. His heart was wrapped up in his boy and 
proud he was of the lad’s promotion. 
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6% HOE-BE!” ‘“Pe-ter!” 
Do you love Nature? 
out “over the hills and far away?” 


“Cheep!” “Cheep!” 
Do you like “hiking,” 
Does the spirit of 
“vagabondy” ever 
seize you and be- 
guile you from 
your Oilec Or the 
workaday world 
for a time with a 
power irresistible? 
Do the birds and 
bees and flowers, 
the warm sunshine 
and moist earth 
ana the sweet 
Ccuney air viprait 
with the throbbing 
Si myriad gma 
lives call to you 
like a voice from 
anotier Fyou? eli 
so these messages 
are full of "elvarm 
and meaning. 
Maybe there are they who will regard these feel- 
ings as signs of weakness, sentimentality and general 
“nuttiness,’ where allowed to develop into an inclu- 
sion of bird friends into one’s circle and a cultivation 
of their confidence. But it is a lunacy shared with 
such beautiful and great souls as John Burroughs, John 
Muir, Henry B. Thoreau, Enos A. Mills, George Whar- 
ton James and other illumined minds many of us are 
almost too small to comprehend. In any case, the 
Los Angeles Audubon Society members derive an im- 
mense amount of pleasure and satisfaction from their 
contact with the birds of California, which they form 
through “hikes” or bird “walks” every other Thursday 
and stereopticon lectures on the alternate Thursdays, 
at Exposition Park Museum. 


Spoonful of Hummer 


In addition to these group studies of bird life many 
of the members maintain bathing pools at their own 
homes for their neighborhood bird friends, prepare bird 
tables, cultivate lantana hedges, pepper trees, mul- 
berry bushes and various edible dainties on the bird 
menu and put up nesting boxes and even tiny bunga- 
lows for unfortunate birds which have met accident 
or are temporarily indisposed. ‘“Humph!” you say? 
“All bally foolishness. Rot!’ But it’s pleasant, and 
even profitable if one believes latter-day reports for it 
has Jed to the discovery of the economic value of cer- 
tain birds and thier protection by law. If there 1s 
money to be saved it is worth the attention of others 
than dreamers and aesthetes and the case is the latter s 
glad privilege to brief. 


In the local Society there are fifty or sixty members, 
according to Mrs. F. T. Bicknell of 319 South Nor- 
mandie avenue, and as many as thirty-five “hikers” fre- 
quently join the bird “walks.” “We go to the can- 
yons and beaches, studying the water birds in the fall 
and the land birds in the winter. Silver Lake near 
Hollywood is a good place to observe both land and 
water birds. These ‘hikes’ are beneficial in other ways, 
too, for needless to say, one cannot go attired in 
French heels, one’s best bonnet or frivolous drawing 
room or afternoon gwn, thus removing a fruitful topic 
of conversation wherever feminine folk are gathered. 
Instead, stout walking boots, a sensible frock which 
the hill-climbing, fording of streams and parting of 
brush will not harm leaves the body free to drink in 
the healthful effects of the exertion, the mind open to 
observe the curious and beautiful things of nature and 
the soul receptive to finer messages of the ‘open road.’ 
It does away with the temptation to gossip for no one 





Clownish, But Solemnly Dignified Watcher 


wants to miss a note. Armed with books, field glasses, 
note-pads and lunches we make a day of it. Last 
Thursday we went to Eagle Rock Valley and covered 
five miles in our walk, so it is equal to belonging to 
a ‘hiking’ club, with certain advantages in our favor. 
“Did you know there were five-hundred and thirty 
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kinds of birds in California; in fact, this state has more 
varieties than any other in the Union. We make note 
of how many we see that day, observe their songs, 
calls, family life, food, manner of flight, migratory 
habits, plumage and many other interesting things. 
Along about Christmas time Mrs. Fargo, our former 
president, and I went out in an automobile to Eden 
Canyon. A snowstorm was in progress and we were 
treated to a view of a pair of water ouzels, a rare and 
lovely picture such as John Muir and John Burroughs 
have described so frequently and _ enthusiastically. 
From the five parties which went out that day a col- 
lective report was sent to ‘Birdlore,’ the official organ 
of the Audubon Societies. This will be published in 
the January and February issues of the magazine. 


“Ours is the only society in the United States in the 
Club Federation and we think it beneficial in several 
reciprocal ways. We have just one honorary, mem- 
ber, Mrs. Harriet Williams Myers, who was the 
‘mother’ of this club and now is doing a broader work 
in the State and General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
in what is called the ‘Birds, Wild Life and Flowers’ 
section of the Conservation department of each. In 
this she takes up the legislative side of our work, as 
well as propaganda not included in our program. 


It was in May, 1907, that a small circle of bird lovers 
first began to take bird “walks,” for the sheer enjoy- 
ment of it, in the Canyon at Garvanza where the little 
feathered folk of many kinds were known to congre- 
gate. Of this circle Mrs. Myers was the center and 
moving spirit. Soon these “walks” became so inter- 
esting and the company from such widely scattered 
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Mrs. F. T. Bicknell, President 


points as to make a central organization more con- 
venient. So it came about that the Los Angeles Audu- 
bon Society was formed in 1911 or thereabout, with 
Mrs. Willis Dixon as its first president. Mrs. Dixon 
was not permitted to direct its activities long, sickness 
and death removing her from the circle shortly after 
her election. Mrs. Myers as vice-president, although 
she had hoped to be free for a larger field of labors, 
filled the unexpired term. She was succeeded by Mrs. 
E. H. Husher, who remained in office two years and was 
followed by Mrs. Robert Fargo who also held office 
two years, turning over the gavel only recently to Mrs. 
F. T. Bicknell. Mrs. Bicknell has been an interested 
and valued member for many years. 


As State Secretary of the California Audubon So- 
ciety and director of the work among the women’s 
clubs Mrs. Myers has found the broader field she de- 
sired for preaching the fascination of a study of bird 
lore and its more patent office in the economic world 
of legal bird protection. Her work embraces ilus- 
trated lectures with colored lantern slides, among the 
young, discouragement of the wearing of feathers 
among women, the writing of articles concerning per- 
sonal findings in regard to ornithology and active legis- 
lative work in which hunters, farmers and business 
men particularly are interested. 


That bird pictures are of surprisingly general interest 
is indicated in the fact that a certain kodak firm on Hill 
street received a number of show pictures recently, 
“snapped” by a Pomona man. I noted these in the 
window display and determined at the very first oppor- 
tunity I would secure one, of such exceptional interest 
and beauty were they. My inquiry the other day dis- 
closed the fact that every one of the photographs had 
been sold, although they were intended merely to ad- 





vertise enlargement of kodak work. For those who 
have cameras this is an added pleasure in bird study 
and many of the local members have found it a study in 
itself since it means the exercise of great patience and 
a profound knowledge of bird nature. 


Both Mrs. Bicknell and Mrs. Myers cultivate their 
bird friends with ‘tables’ and have many interesting 





Mrs. Myers’ Little Guests Argue 


snap-shots of them. This is a fascinating way to hunt 
birds and game, as many men have testified. Mrs. 
Myers’ yard is a veritable bird heaven—garden of 
Eden, perhaps I should say, since there is a serpent 
occasionally enters in the shape of a beautiful and aris- 
tocratic cat belonging to Mrs. Myers’ daughter. “Cats 
should be licensed,” said Mrs. Myers recently. “Pasa- 
dena does so already and we are working for it in sev- 
eral other places, as well as spreading the thought 
generally. They should be regulated the same as 
dogs, for various reasons.” 


Outside on the window ledge “table” several little 
guests twittered and at times held heated argument 
over the suet, bread and halved oranges, while we dis- 
cussed their funny little ways and examined bird pic- 
tures. Trim dark green dusky warblers, chattery 
finches, sweet-throated wren tits, those tiny little bird 
acrobats, the bush tits which build artful suspension 
nests of eight to ten inches, the plaintive but sociably 
Inquisitive phainopepla or silky fly-catcher, whom Mrs. 
Myers specified as an “aristocrat among birds,” the 
roguish mocker, the dull-plumaged wood pewee, the 
merry song sparrow, the modest towhee, the hook- 
billed thrasher, the gros-beck, the linnet, the hooded 
oriole and so many others I could not possibly re- 
member them, were familiar to her. She told me of 
her friendship and entertainment of a summer extend- 
ed to an intelligent phainopepla, of befriending a tiny 
hummer while on a vacation at Catalina and of bring- 
ing the bird to her home where he lived on sweetened 
water fed from a spoon for a time, of the joy at watch- 
ing the love affairs in the trees outside her door and 
the domestic life and yearly flights into the world 
from the respective nests, of the little tragedies and al- 
most human interest stories connected with certain 
ones. 

I recalled George Wharton James’ delicate little 
“Story of Scraggles,’ John Muir’s “Stickeen,” Jack 
Hines’ ‘‘Seegar and Cigareet,” Enos ‘A. Mills’ “Scotch,” 
John Galsworthy’s “Memories,” and a score more of 
similar tenor and I wondered if it were not highly 
worth while after all to cultivate bird and animal 
friends. Foolish is it, to indulge in such interest? So 





Mrs. Myers’ Summer Guest 


is it foolish to climb mountain peaks seeking a worid 
record, hunting the North or South Pole, delving into 
metaphysics and even amassing a colossal fortune— 
for what? 








Lawson and the Leak 


Whatever else may be said of Tom Lawson the 
dancing dervish of Boston, it cannot be denied that he 
is an artist in advertisement. He has been off the front 
page for the last four or five years, and while spend- 
ing his summers in semi-retirement at Cohassett and 
parts of his winters at Poland Spring, he has possibly 
felt peeved by the limited limelighting facilities of 
those parishes compared with his “dear little old New 
York.” So Tom has come back again. This time, how- 
ever, instead of paying for his publicity as of old he 
seems to be getting free gratis and for nothing all the 
advertisement he can comfortably wallow in. He has 
thrown a sham fit of outraged righteousness and pro 
bono publico on discovering a “leak” high up in gov- 
ernment circles. Since he sprang this leak there has 
been an amusing scurrying to cover in official circles, 
and at diplomatic balls the fancy costume most in evi- 
dence is that of Caesar’s wife, although sackcloth and 
ashes has been ordered in advance for a few. Way 
back in lowa, however, the trustful citizens are pro- 
foundly thankful to heaven that though the local su- 
pervisors may be a bunch of grafters the heart of this 
mighty nation located in D. C. 1s chemically pure, and 
beats honest and true. It is not so long since there was 
a parallel leak in Great Britain, but the Marconi scan- 
dal is almost forgotten and the confessed culprits, 
Lloyd George and Rufus Isaacs, are the highest hon- 
ored men in the land. So it will be with our own leak 
when the probes have been and gone. It is to laugh. 








Bottle vs. Barrel 


You may not know it unless you have been held up 
on the street to sign some kind of petition, but there is 
a sort of a prohibition fight going on in Los Angeles; 
and indeed you may be called upon to vote on the 
liquor question at the special election to be held Feb- 
ruary 2. One proposition is for the absolute closing 
of the saloons, but permitting the sale of liquor in 
hotels, cafes, restaurants and bona fide social clubs. 
The other prohibits the sale in saloons of liquor 
stronger than 2] per cent of alcohol. So far as I can 
learn the whole-hogger prohibitionist is holding him- 
self, or perhaps I should say, herself, scornfully aloof 
from the present agitation. Indeed, he, or she, offi- 
cially does not care a tuppeny dash or a note of ex- 
clamation whether the saloons are abolished or not so 
long as people are allowed to drink at all. And so ap- 
parently the present fight narrows down to a struggle 
between the beer barrel and the whiskey bottle, or the 
saloon and the cafe, or the in-town purveyor of re- 
freshment and the out-of-town resort where the wine 
is red. But the main fact is that the citizens generally 
are not very much interested; yet a few paid agitators 
may put them to the trouble and expense of declaring 
their views at the ballot. 





Old Indian Fighter Tells Thrilling Tale 


How a bandit, mounted on a swift horse, was pur- 
sued through Hollywood by a sheriff’s posse while the 
thunder of horses’ hoofs was punctuated with the sharp 
crack of the pursuers’ revolvers, was narrated in thrill- 
ing style before students in the Department of Jour- 
nalism, University of Southern California, recently, by 
Jonathan Tibbet, a California pioneer and one-time 
scout against the Apache Indians. Moreover, this man- 
hunt was not staged by one of the “movie” companies. 
It occurred nearly fifty years ago, and ended with the 
capture of the bandit within a stone’s throw of the 
famous La Brea tar pits. Hollywood, of course, did 
not then exist, and Los Angeles was only a tiny Span- 
ish pueblo asleep in the sunshine. The bandit in whose 
capture Mr. Tibbet, a mere lad, had a hand, was one 
of several whose marauding bands roamed the whole 
of Southern California, terrorizing the ranchos and 
robbing the few travelers who had the hardihood 
to travel unguarded through the mountain passes on 
their way to San Francisco. Sooner or later, most of 
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these bandits were hanged or shot, some of them by a 
vigilante committee of which Mr. Tibbet was com- 
mander for several years. Among other interesting 
relics, Mr. Tibbet showed the students the bridle used 
by Geronimo; a pocket pistol carried by a Mississippt 
river pirate in the year 1800; and Indian tomahawks 
with the record of deaths they had caused carved deep 
on the handle. 





Bishop From the Orient 

Bishop John McKim of Tokyo, Japan, who spoke 
on his adopted country in the pro-cathedral on Friday, 
has been staying with his brother, James McKim, at 
South Norton avenue during the past week. It was in 
the year 1880, the same year that Dr. James Main Dix- 
on, of the University of Southern California, began his 
career in the Imperial University at Tokyo, that the 
bishop landed at Osaka, the New York of the empire, 
and did good work for over twenty years until he was 
called to episcopal labors in the capital. The two met 
in the Osaka concession in these early years, and dur- 
ing the week have been recalling pleasant experiences 
in Japan. Bishop McKim is a native of Massachu- 
setts, and his brother, now a resident of Los ‘Angeles, 
made his fortune as a business man in St. Louis. 
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Pasadena Change 


In view of the prosperous state of affairs in Pasa- 
dena there is especial interest in the announcement 
just made that all of the stock in Hotel Maryland that 
was held by H. E. Boadway, L. A. Boadway and O. E. 
Boadway, amounting to $83,000, has been purchased 
by D. M. Linnard, J. B. Coulston and Charles Moore. 
The probability is that this means the Boadways de- 
voting their activities to the growing interests of their 
department store in Pasadena. Mr. Coulston is presi- 
dent of the National Bank of Pasadena, and Mr. 
Moore is the courteous assistant manager of The 
Maryland. The transfer of stock in no way affects 
the management of the hotel, it is announced. I should 
have been surprised had it been otherwise, for in the 
matter of good hotel management and dignified hotel 
atmosphere commend me to Pasadena right now. As 
for Mr. Linnard, he has been snowed under with con- 
gratulations on the success of the tournament, but at 
latest advice he is doing well. 





Brilliant Youth Has Ambitious Aims 


That Gareth Hughes, the fair youth who has been. 
interpreting the role of Everyman this week at Trinity, 
has ambitious aims is proved by his record to date and 
his expectation of appearing on Broadway in a young 
man’s conception of Hamlet soon after his return to 
New York. I hear he is to make a spectacular en- 
trance in that gloomy play on a snow white horse, gaily 
caparisoned, and attended by two royal leopards. 
Other equally interesting details were included in the 
gossip. The lad, for he is scarcely more than a boy, 
is one of the original Irish Players and has appeared 
as Benjamin in “Joseph and His Brethren,” in Sheri- 
dan’s “Critic,” as the junior lieutenant in “Moloch,” 
with Elsie Ferguson in ‘Margaret Schiller,” in Strind- 
berg’s “Easter” and as Ariel in the gigantic pageant 
“Caliban,” in New York last spring and more lately as 
the young artist in “The Guilty Man.” Looking at his 


handsome face, almost feminine in its delicate beauty, 
I could not but marvel at what I heard. His presence 
in Los Angeles is another of the opportunities offered 
and 


local drama devotees by Miss Aline Barnsdall 


Richard Ordynski. 





Psychanalysts Please Step Forward 


Here possibly is a new field of enterprise for psych- 
analyst practice. It is well-known how touchy and 
temperamental are famous ball players, how gently 
they have to be handled if they are to give adequate 
return for the big salaries they get away with. Nijinsk, 
who deliberately kept his Los Angeles audience kick- 
ing its heels in unconscionably long entr’actes just to 
show lesser mortals what a “prima donna” he is, has 
nothing “on” a star pitcher; as a proposition in pure 
psyche Paderewski is by comparison a coarse and lum- 
bering clod. I am reminded of this by the announce- 
ment that the Chicago Cubs are to journey in cotton 
wool to Pasadena in February, and the description of 
the arrangements for their comfort while undergoing 
training there. I feel weighed down with anxiety as to 
whether the temperamental idiosyncracies of these deli- 
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cate patricians will meet with the right kind of sym- 
pathetic and understanding treatment, because I don’t 
want Southern California to earn their frowning dis- 
approbation; but I reflect that if any place can be en- 
trusted with our fair name and prestige it surely ig 


Pasadena, and so I hope for the best. 


This city jail investigation and the projected new 
penal institution is somewhat like the new carpet 
Farmer Jones bought. It is going to make the remain- 
der of the city furnishings look so shabby that Los 
Angeles is going to need quite a number of other new 
public buildings to correspond. And it has led to an- 
other city beautiful revival which found expression 
Tuesday evening at a banquet held by the Southern 
California Chapter of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects at the Jonathan Club. An ordinance looking to 
the creation of a municipal planning commission was 
presented at the festal board and I noted among the 
speakers Mrs. Seward A. Simons, president of the Fri- 
day Morning Club, Mrs. J. J. Abramson of the city 
planning committee of that organization, Mrs. R. B. 
Lane of the Hollywood Women’s Club and Council- 
woman Estelle Lawton Lindsey, representing the wom- 
en’s viewpoint, and J. E. Allison, president of the chap- 
ter, H. F. Withey, chairman of the city planning com- 
mittee, Gordon Whitnal, secretary of the City Plan- 
ning Association, Everett R. Perry, of the public hi- 
brary and chairman of the city planning committee of 
the City Club, Captain Charles T. Leeds, vice-president 
of the City Club, Seward Simons, secretary of the Mu- 
nicipal League, Sumner P. Hunt, G, R. Dexter of the 
Hollywood Board of Trade, S. H. V. Lewis, of the 
Federated Improvement ‘Association, A. F, Rosenheim, 
president of the municipal art commission, A. H. 
Koebig, president of the Architects’ and Engineers’ 
Association and many others. The movement interests 
me greatly since I recall having heard something about 
a former attempt, when an expert, Mulford Robinson | 
believe, was brought from the east to plan a city beau- 
fiful. The idea cost the city a pretty penny at that 
time and came to naught, although several institutions 
have been quietly cherishing the dream since then. ] 
have been watching the bulletins of one of these, 
posted in the public library, with more than ordinary 
interest lately. Maybe one of these days something 
may come of these sporadic revivals. 
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New Jail Revives Planning Project 
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Students Construct College Bleachers 








What’s the use of having a college education, if it 
doesn’t train you to do whatever needs to be done? 
That is the argument a number of students in engineet- 
ing and allied studies at the University of Southern 
California used a few weeks ago when the University 
decided to erect a new set of bleachers around an en- 
larged and improved athletic field. Accordingly, the 
students, to the number of half a hundred, turned in 
and used their two weeks’ Christmas vacation in which 
to construct the new bleachers, which are built ac 
cording to the most approved design. The University 
paid the students at current prices for their labor, so 
that they earned a considerable sum. Most of them 
are working their way through college. 


Hot baths in Paris will soon be a luxury. With the 
inability to get a sufficient supply of coal, the manu: 
facture of gas and electricity has had to be curtailed, 
making a decree limiting the consumption of each a 
necessity. Perhaps, the French will take a leaf out ol 
John Bull’s history and learn to love the “cold tub” 
mornings. 

x ok Ox 

Although the referendum vote on the sale of the 
Danish West Indies was favorable to carrying out the 
terms of the treaty, ratified by the United States set- 
ate September 7, the Danish rigsdag is inimical to the 
transfer and may seek to retain St. Croix and St. John 
while yielding St. Thomas. In this instance one-third 
the loaf is not so good as the entire baking, since the 
value of the islands lies in their strategic and political 
worth. Acquisition of the trio will remove a possible 
future menace to the Monroe Doctrine. 

*x* * 

The chief items on the political menu appear to Dé 
pork and crow. 

x OR x 

Widows and orphans are ignored in the “status que 
ante” peace terms. 
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TWO DESIGNS FOR THUNDERBIRD SETTINGS BY NORMAN-BEL GEDDES 


IVE selections from the music which Charles 

Wakefield Cadman has written for the Bel-Geddes’ 
play, “Thunderbird,” are to be played by the Los An- 
geles Symphony Orchestra under the direction of 
‘Adolf Tandler at Trinity Auditorium next week. Music 
runs throughout the play in a subdued sort of way 
while the dialogue is going on. At times it comes into 
greater prominence and it is these pieces that are to be 
on the program of next week’s concert. 

Thunderbird is a tragedy with its story happening 
in the central part of this continent a little more than 
a century ago. The characters are Indians, not the in- 
dividuals we see about railway stations today but per- 
sons belonging to a race superior to ours in many re- 
spects, and living when they probably did not know 
we existed. The play is not an ethnological treatise 
on the ways by which these people lived and died; 
nevertheless it gives us a very clear insight into these 
things. Music was an important activity in the every- 
day life of these people. It was a far more important 
thing to them than to us. The Cadman music for 
Thunderbird is founded on the primitive themes. 

Of the five parts to be played on this program the 
first is called ‘Before Sunrise.” The play opens with 
the theatre and stage in darkness. Very gradually a 
streak of color brings into relief a plateau on the side 
of a mountain. The shriek of a great bird and the 
beating of its wings in the air overhead bring into 
prominence a figure. A boy fasting on the mountain, 
springs to the edge of the cliff. It is the beginning of 
the story. The boy has seen the Thunderbird. 

The second selection, “The Dance,” comes during a 
ceremony prior to the boy 
leaving with his war party 
to fulfill what he learned 
from the Thunderbird. The 
scene is a wild one happen- 
ing in the midst of the vil- 
lage. Teepees painted with 
decorative symbols form the 
backeround® Ae hali Jaun- 
dred warriors, their nearly 
naked painted bodies moving 
gracefully in a large circle 
performing grotesque move- 
ments with their arms, sing 
their songs to the time of 
whistles, rattles and drums. 

At the opening of the 
third act, Nuwana, a_ sensi- 
tive, sweet litle girl not yet 
twenty years of age, sits in 
the shade of her father’s 
lodge pounding berries with 
a heavy hammer on a piece 
of rawhide. As she works 
she sings about the boy, her 
lover, away on his war trip. 
This song is the third num- 
ber of the program. 

The fourth is the “Night 
Song.” Nuwana lies on her 
couch inside the teepee. Rain 
patters on the lodge cover 
against which the flickering 
fire casts the huge ghostlike 
shadows of occupants. Blue 
smoke curls up through the 
hole in the top of the lodge. 
The old grandmother kneels 
beside the couch. Several 


other people sit unspoken across the lodge. ‘A medicine- 
man prays and pleads with the Great Spirit to keep life 





Norman Bel-Geddes 


in the maiden who lies on the couch. They watch her 
through the hole in the top of the lodge. The old 
grandmother kneels beside the couch. Several other 





Heads of the Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra 


In consultation about the production of Charles Wakefield Cadman’s “Thunderbird” suite. 
Adolf Tandler, director Symphony Orchestra; Charles Wakefield Cadman, composer; 
iness manager of the orchestra. 


people sit unspoken across the lodge. A medicine-man 
prays and pleads with the Great Spirit to keep life in 
the maiden who lies on the couch. They watch her 
through the night. The boy, crazed and weakened by 
the ordeal for which he is to blame, crumbles to the 
floor at the Medicine-man’s words, “Dead! The pass- 
ing of Thunderbird!” 

This introduces Cadman’s final number. The follow- 
ing scene is the mountain top again. A driving rain 
beats against the cliff lit by the red glow from a dying 
sun. The boy staggers up over the path with the form 
of his Nuwana wrapped in her robes on his shoulder. 
Making his way to the highest pinnacle or rock he lays 
her down and falls on his knees beside her. Suddenly, 
he jumps to his feet, there is a flash of lightning, the 
agonized cry of the Thunderbird, the roar of its great 
wings, and he falls across her body. Darkness blots 
out the scene. 


Celtic Club’s Annual Banquet 

The twelfth annual banquet of the Celts of Los :An- 
geles came off at the Sierra Madre Club rooms last 
Tuesday with great eclat. Dr. Walter Lindley, the 
retiring president for the year, was in the chair, and 
the speakers were Mayor Woodman, who talked of 
the power bonds, and Dr. Shiels, superintendent of 
schools, who spoke in a sympathetic way of our du- 
ties as parents, his subject being “The Making of Citi- 
zens our Greatest Industry.” But perhaps the pleas- 
antest talk was that given by Mrs. Burdette. on the 
biography she is preparing of her gifted husband, a 
former president of the club, in association with James 
Foley, the poet; she certain- 
ly made the hearers long to 
open its pages. The histor- 
ian, Dr. James Main Dixon, 
read a sonnet addressed to 
General Joffre, by a lady of 
Scotch ancestry, Miss Belle 
Cooper, a local poet of merit. 
Mr. Foley also read from his 
poems. There was a brilliant 
musical program, Miss Kath- 
leen Lockhart rengerins 
several Scotch songs, and 
Miss Carnegie-Prior, violin 
virtuoso, in Rumanian cos- 
tume, assisted by Miss Lois 
L. Jones, giving selections 
from the music of the Car- 
pathians. The new officials 
for the year were duly in- 
stalled, Dean William Mc- 
Cormack, rector of St. Paul’s 
Pro-Cathedral, being elect- 
ed President, and R. B. 
Kirchhoffer and James M. 
Sheridan vice-presidents, The 
other officers were retained, 
with the addition to the com- 
mittee of Andrew Chaffey, 
Peter Brown and James E, 
Wilson. The gathering was 
one of the best on record. 





Mince meat business is 
booming. An order has 
been received in Redlands 


for 30,000 pounds of orange 
peel for the Nonesuch mince- 
meat people. 


From left to right: 
Fred W. Blanchard, bus- 
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AS there ever been, at any time, in 
any land such an interesting fig- 

the world of book-making as 
Thomas Bird Mosher, of Portland, 
Maine? Certain it is, that never has 
the world of literature known quite such 
books as “The Mosher Books.” Books 
so distinctive, so different, so obviously 
the result of years of devotion to a per- 
sonal ideal of literary appeal and per- 
fection, and the creative, selective taste 
of a rare lover of the best in bookdom. 

For twenty-five years Mr. Mosher has 
selected, collected and created the rare 
and beautiful, and the trail he has blazed 
for the reading world has caused his 
name to be loved and will make his mem- 
ory sacred. The Bibelot, that wonderful 
little magazine which joyed so many 
hearts for so many years, was fascinating 
beyond expression. “A reprint of poetry 
and nrose for book-lovers, chosen in 
part from scarce editions and sources 
not ~ccerally known,” was Mr. Mosher’s 
description of it, and from its small 
pages many of s have come to know 
countless lovely things which otherwise 
we should have never “found disnlayed 
for our delight.” 

Even his catalogue, in which he has 
collected so many and such wonderful 
names, is a bit of quiet art. One ardent 
Mosher admirer, a famous man of letters 
says of it, “Often I take it down and 
turn over its leaves, as I would walk in 
a garden of old world flowers, or press 
to my nostrils some pomander of preci- 
ous evocative spices. It is at once a 
lachrymatory, a honey-pot or a _ pot- 
pourri jar, for in it are collected to- 
gether as in precious vials, all the tears, 
all the honey, all the blossoms of litera- 
ture.’ So much for a book catalogue— 
almost it makes us to wonder, what 
would he say of the books themselves? 

The Old World Series—Printed from 
old style Roman type on Van Gelder 
paper, with especially designed head- 
bands and tail-pieces, and done up in 
decorated flexible Japan vellum or dark 
olive flexible leather—Just the make-up 
for William Blake’s “Songs of Inno- 
cence’—Housman’s “Shropshire Lad’— 
Andrew Lang’s “Ballads in Blue China,” 
and many more such gems. 

The Brocade Series—The little books 
of white vellum with their quaint vari- 
hued brocade cases. The Lyric Garland, 
printed from Caslon old style type, with 
Chiswick ornaments, and bound in 
boards, just the color of the sea on a 
gray day. 

The Vest Pocket Series—The original 
designs and the hand-made paper, mak- 
ing these “little books for little money” 
perfect in art and beauty. 

The Kasidah, by Sir Richard Burton 
with an introduction by William Marion 
Reedy, is the latest offering from the 
Mosher press or as Mr. Mosher puts it, 
“the last bead on the rosary.” This is 
a magnificent edition, a quarto volume, 
set in old style Roman type, each section 
opening with a beautiful initial in color 
and frontispiece from the famous etch- 
ing by Leopold Flameng. 

Bullock’s Book Store has just received 
a well selected stock of the Mosher 
books, to add to the many, manv reasons 
why you and I and Everyone should 
know, and acquire the habit of going to, 
Bullock’s for books. 

The Cozy Book Nook upon the first 
floor is especially inviting—and the book- 
knowledge, the inspiring book-atmo- 
sphere, the intelligent book-attention 
that one receives are as attractive as are 
the books themselves—which cover the 


ure in 


range of desire, intellectual as well as en- 
tertaining. 
“Midsummer Motoring in Europe” 
With no anticipation, apparently, of 
ever giving to the public an account of 
his ten weeks’ automobiling in Europe 
in 1910, and inspired—as late, probably, 
as the outbreak of the present war— 
with the laudable ambition to recall and 
fix a picture of Continental life as it once 
was viewed in all its picturesque serenity, 
DeCourcy Wright Thom, a Maryland 
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With no 
is de- 


France, at Paris and London. 


greater variety of scene than 


scribed by Francis Miltoun and his art- 
ist-wife in “The Automobilist Abroad,” 
and much less of a comprehensive itin- 
erary than either Meriwether’s “Seeing 
Europe from an ‘Automobile” or the 
“Ribbon Roads” of Wood presents, the 
ground covered by Thom is more limit- 
ed in extent and personal appeal, and 
“Midsummer Motoring in Europe’ is 
forced to rely for part of its attraction on 
the excellent illustrations and sympathet- 
ic portrayals such as always appeal to 
the romantic temperament. As embel- 
lishments, these engravings are of the 
same class as the pictures offered by 
Russell Richardson in “Europe from a 
Motor Car:’—entertaining and instruc- 
tive, but giving no evidence of associa- 
tion with a motor-car excursion. Hav- 
ing been made from photographs, they 
have none of the sketchiness of the 





A Little Child Shall Lead Them 


Theodore Dreiser’s difficulties with the library censors recalls a similar 


England. 


Above is Will Dyson's gentle satire, 


situation in 
showing the Pure Young Thing 


leading Hall Caine, Bernard Shaw, H. G. Wells, Hilaire Belloc, Arnold Bennett, G. K. 


Chesterton, I. Zangwill, James Barrie and others. 


owner of the original drawing.) 


farmer and the author of “A Brief His- 
tory of Panics in the United States,” 
has fallen short of the mark attained by 
either Edith Wharton in her brilliant 
“Motor Flight Through France,” or Lo- 
uise Closser Hale in her vivacious and 
almost equally fascinating “Motor Jour- 
neys;” and yet, having had a tip-top 
time, he gives us a tolerably readable 
volume with many suggestive paragraphs 
and considerable of the practical likely 
to be appreciated by the motorist who 
has made Europe his speedway, or is so 
fortunate as to see his car pointing in 
that romantic direction. 

Sailing from New York and landing 
in stone-docked Antwerp, where a slight 
delay was experienced in getting the au- 
tomobile delivered ready for the run on 
land, the author followed a route through 
Belgium, “the most contented country 
in Europe,” Normandy, Brittany and 
across France to Baden-Baden, Wurtem- 
berg and Bavaria, and then through Ba- 
varia and Wurtemberg to Switzerland, 
winding up, after another spin through 
Baden-Baden and a return drive across 
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studies by the actor-husband, Walter 
Hale, or the drawings in Konody’s “Alps 
to the Apennines.” 

It is in the notes on each day’s run, 
summarized at the end of the volume and 
serving somewhat the same purpose as 
the appendices of Richardson, Miltoun, 
Meriwether, with details of the expert- 
ences actually constituting the good and 
bad “luck” of the vogageurs, that the 
motorist will find data such as well may 
be stowed away with that given by 
George D. Webber in “The Best Motor 
Routes Through Europe;” for the “log 
book” seems a plain, unvarnished state- 
ment—good to point a moral or adorn 
a tale. The chief literary adornment, 
and one with some historical value, is 
the description of Oberammergau and 
the Passion Play of 1910. To one who 
knows the town well, Thom’s picture is 
sufficiently true and familiar to permit 
the reader to live again days in that fam- 
otis mountain resort; although the im- 
pressions recorded in verse are weak 
enough when compared with the spirited, 
dignified narrative by William Allen But- 
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ler—perhaps the best American poem on 
that subject. It is really when the Mary. 
lander lapses into verse—as he repeated- 
ly does, throughout the volume—that 
one wishes there had been more motor. 
ing and less poetasting. The latter is 
tedious as the introduction, too frequent- 
ly, of compendious statistics of popula- 
tion, government and finance accessible 
to anyone having an encyclopedia. 
All in all, however, the most serious 
defect of the book, artistically consid- 
ered, is one that too many authors to- 
day are guilty of; and yet one which, in 
these moments of tension and bias, may 
make the volume more acceptable to 
some. Throughout the work, in limping 
verse and in prolix prose, the author— 
who was once a student at the Univers- 
ity of Edinburgh and feels called upon 
to hold a brief for England and the AI- 
lies—mixes international politics and 
moralizing with motor topics, until one, 
side-tracked and annoyed, is tempted to 
query what may have been the real pur- 
pose of the book?. (“Midsummer Mo- 
toring in Europe.” By De Courcy Thom, 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) P. Wa 


Mukerji’s Colorful, Atmosphere Play 


Dhan Gopal Mukerji, the Hindu poet, 
the beauty of imagery and delicacy of 
tracery of whose verses have attracted 
much attention and favorable—almost 
extravagant—comment on the part of 
certain critics, has turned to more sus- 
tained effort in a musical play in three 
acts called “Layla-Majnu.” It is an In- 
dian version of the “eternal triangle,” 
full of color, implied conflict and great 
spiritual change through renunciation. 
Majnu is the crown prince and Layla, 
the woman he loves and who also is 
beloved of Shah Alam, the younger 
brother, an aspirant to the throne. At- 
tired as a mendicant Majnu again and 
again seeks Layla and wins her love al- 
most without her realization of the na- 
ture of her feeling; while Shah Alam, 
filled with envy and hatred and attend- 
ed by Mobarak, an Arab adventurer, goes 
about seeking to slay his brother and 
father to seize the throne. This is pre- 
sented in a pageantlike first act wherein 
dancing and singing of a quiet pastoral 
character predominate. In the second 
act the movement is accelerated. Death 
is hovering over the palace, its immi- 
nence being emphasized by the pursuit 
of pleasure, and the interpretive dancing 
of the girls in which the struggle be- 
tween the spiritual and the sensual, the 
soul and the body, is depicted. Majnu is 
torn likewise, his introspection being in- 
terrupted by the news of the death of 
his father. Morning breaks and the 
dancers leave him to his sorrow. Act 
three brings about a meeting of the 
brothers and the maid several years lat- 
er. Shah Alam, defeated, pursued to 
the death and sick of the world has be- 
come a holy man, under whose care Lay- 
ja and her aged mother are living. Maj- 
nu, confronted with the wondrous 
change in his brother, willingly offers 
to deliver his kingdom in exchange for 
the love of Layla but worldly things have 
ceased to interest Shah ‘Alam. He bids 
the happy pair be wed and enjoy all the 
beautiful things that are theirs as rul- 
ers, and departs for the holy city with 
the one request that they name the cap! 
tal “Layla-Majnu,” or city of selfless 
love. The staging of such a play would 
be exceedingly difficult—if not impos- 
sible. To be sure there is a strong odof 
of incense and the gorgeous barbarity 
of color combination, the quietude of 
the Hindu beneath which flames 4 
scorching fire and the almost fanatic re- 
ligious fervor of the devotee in a land of 
striking contrasts; but there is not the 
beauty of phrase or imagry painted that 
marks his poetry. There is a glowing 
introduction by Arthur Upham Pope ol 
Stanford, likening it to a “Vision of In- 
dia.” (“Layla Majnu.” By Dhan Gopal 
Mukerji. Paul Elder & Co. 
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By W. Francis Gates 


(2 OMBINED attractions at the Sym- 
“ phony affair last week produced 
what the Express truthfully headed as 
“A Musical Concert.” It would be too 
bad if, with three large orchestral works 
and a capable soloist the affair should 
have turned out to be unmusical. 

Taking the program out of the usual 
order, as Mrs. Aldrich was announced 
as the chief attraction—elsewhere the 
soloist at a Symphony concert is held as 
incidental to the symphony—it may be 
said that her statuesque beauty marked 
her as a combination of Trilby and a 
Greek goddess. The aria from Debussy’s 
“Prodigal Son’—let’s talk English— 
might as well have been Greek. Pos- 
sibly in its operatic setting it is more ef- 
fective as it is considerably dramatic, 
though rather disjected in construction. 
The “Cry of Rachel” (Salter) was sung 
to more advantage; but the other encore 
number was of a “Godey’s Lady Book” 
depth of construction—or, if that is too 
far back for you, remember the Moody 
and Sankey style. It was out of keeping 
on a Symphony program and would not 
be so tolerated with an eastern orchestra. 
Such a concert is no place to introduce 
parlor ballads, however beautifully they 
may be sung. 

Mrs. Aldrich received a flattering re- 
ception and several recalls, partly from 
her beauty of voice and partly from her 
gracious manner and more than attrac- 
tive appearance. There is no doubt but 
the increased attendance on the concerts 
largely was the result of her presence. 





And now concerning the orchestral 
numbers of the program. 

Two men came into the world the 
same year, each to do a great musical 
work for his country. It was 113 years 
ago that Berlioz was born in France, the 
same year Glinka made his earthly 
debut in Russia. All students of orches- 
tra know what Berlioz did for the art of 
tone combination; and Glinka has been 
called the Berlioz of Russia. But Glinka 
was more than that. Prior to his day, 
the music of the half-educated aristo- 
cracy was imported from Italy. Not 
only the music, but the composers them- 
selves—Araja, Galuppi, Traetta, Paisiello, 
Sarti, Martini, Cimarosa—all lifted bodily 
out of Italy and set down in the new 
capitol of St. Petersburg with a com- 
mand to “make music.” Then came a 
short reign of French composers. 

They made music, but it was not Rus- 
sian music. Glinka, however, saturated 
with the folk tunes of his youth, set 
about the formation of a national school 
by the use of the Russian and Polish 
folk songs as a basis. His opera, “A 
Life for the Czar,’ was the first prod- 
uct of his labors and it is regarded as 
the corner-stone of Russian opera. It 
paved the way for Cui, Glazounow and 
on down to Tschaikowsky. Glinka kept 
enough of the Italian style to make his 
music acceptable, and was wise enough 
to choose a patriotic libretto. When, in 
his next opera, he made a further musi- 
cal advance and showed greater individ- 
uality, he was not received with the 
same warmth. But this overture to “A 
Life for the Czar’ has a place in musi- 
cal history that is most honorable, as 
the genesis of Russian art music. 


As to the Mozart symphony—it was 
the best that had been written down to 
its date. The first movements are joy- 
ously simple, with their musical genu- 
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flections at each period exaggerated in 
the style of the day. The last move- 
ment, only a master of fugue can fully 
appreciate; the remainder of us can only 
wonder at its skilful architecture—and 
be glad all symphonies do not have to 
be so constructed. It is a musical land- 
mark—for further rhapsodies see Goepp’s 
“Symnhonies.” 


When we come to the last number on 
the program, “The Sorcerer's Appren- 
tice’ (again, let us speak English), we 
have a work that is worlds apart from 
the days of Mozart. It is based on a 
humorous poem, as related below. Musi- 
cally, it is one of the finest examples of 
tonal humor of which I know. Humor in 
music is as old as the days of Bach. The 
humor of his time, and that of Beet- 
hoven, in this day hardly would be con- 
sidered the beginning of a smile. The 
grim humor of Berlioz and the irony of 


Wagner (carried almost to caricature, in 
“The Meistersinger”) becomes a broad 
grin, with Dukas. 

The latter has reason for this musical 
exuberance in the story he is telling and 
he uses many technical resources, most 
artistically, to depict it. What an open- 
ing there is in this scherzo—truly, 
scherzo, a jest—for the humanly plastic 
art of a Nijinski! What a ballet could 
be arranged on this music! It would be 
even more fantastic than the “Till 
Eulenspiegel” or the “Scheherazade.” 


The “Apprentice” has been parallelled 
to Grainger’s “Nut-shell” suite. But 
Dukas obtains his effects with legitimate 
musical means; while the Australian 
leaps to unusual instruments and bizarre 
effects for his humor. Dukas’ 1s art; 
Grainger’s is slap-stick and is said to be 
unworthy of a symphony concert. 


It is a queer conceit, that “Sorcerer's 
Apprentice.” The program book quotes 
the translation of Goethe’s ballad, show- 
ing the basis of poetry on which Dukas 
wrote his musical parallel. But I find 
that Gaethe was a plagiarist in this case; 
for the Greek poet, Lucian, tells a tale in 
which Eucrates is made to relate how 
he was the disciple of a wizard, Pan- 
crates;.and when they came to an inn 
“he would take the bar of the door, the 
broom or the pestle, put clothes on it 
and speak magic words on which it 
would perform menial duties assigned to 
nt. 

Eucrates tried it one day, in his mas- 
ter’s absence, dressed up the pestle from 
the mortar in which grain was pounded, 
and set it to carrying water. When sufh- 
cient had been brought, he ordered it to 
stop; but, as he did not say the neces- 
sary magic word, the pestle kept on 
carrying water. Then Eucrates picked 
up his ax and dealing it a blow, split the 
pestle in two; whereupon, both sections 
took to carrying water and deluged 
things. In came the master, said the 
magic word, stopped the aqueduct, “and 
then privily took himself away, and I 
never have set eyes on him since.” 


This poet was born on the banks of 
the Euphrates about eighteen hundred 
years ago—and nobody knows how old 
the tale was before he set it down. 


The orchestra had a lot of work in 
this program. Possibly the best playing 
was done in the Glinka overture and the 
early movements of the symphony. The 
last movement—the monumental fugue— 
held a mirror up to the band in no un- 
certain way, a part of it showing more 
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persistence than accuracy. In the Dukas 
number—no one save the conductor 
could have told if a hundred errors were 
committed, so whimsical and unusual 1s 
it. Consequently, the effect was better 
than in the symphony, a few notes more 
or less not mattering. 


The music for the “Everyman” pro- 
duction, arranged by Victor Schertzinger 
and directed by Adolf Tandler, was en- 
tirely fitting for the play. The orchestra 
was in the “greenroom” (I suppose we 
can call it that, now a real estate com- 
pany owns the building and not a 
church) and if anything was too sub- 
dued, during its solo numbers. ‘There 
was little accompanying of speeches (in 
which words and music have a fight for 
supremacy, in most cases). Mr. Schert- 
zinger treated his subject in somewhat 
of a “leit-motif” manner and the recur- 
ring theme was simple and yet interest- 
ingly treated. 
what it should be in such a performance 
—jncidental to the play not intruding 
itself and always welcome. If anything, 
a blue pencilling of some of the longer 
speeches, well toward the end, and the 
introduction of more musical preludes to 
entrances and situations would be wel- 
come and would add to the art of the 
production. Of course this is true where 
the music is as well handled as on this 
occasion. In the average city theater 
with a piano-and-two-violins-and-trom- 
bone orchestra, the less music the bet- 
Ver. 


In short, the music was 


Paul Eisler proved his musical worth 
in his acting as assistant to Alfred Hertz, 
in the production of “Fairyland” opera 
in Los Angeles in 1915. Later he lo- 
cated here for a time—but Los Angeles 
had nothing for him, he was too much 
of a musician and not enough of a so- 
ciety bird. A few days ago the conduc- 
tor at the Metropolitan opera house was 
taken ill and was unable to conduct Beet- 
hoven’s “Fidelio.” Eisler was called on 
at 6 p. m., and at 8:30 was in the conduc- 
tor’s chair and led the work to a success- 
ful conclusion. That’s the kind of a man 
Eisler is—but Los Angeles had no place 
for him! 





(Continued on Page 12.) 
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Rt. Rev. J. H. Johnson (Bishop Eptsco- 
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THE KRAMER STUDIOS 
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Receptions, Lectures, Meetings, Cards, 
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By Ruth Burke Stephens 
Gere TyY’sS 


interest this week was 
\7 centered largely in the Amateur 
Players’ entertainment given Tuesday 
evening at the Gamut Club. This was 
the first program given by the organt- 
zation in several months and it proved 
not only a success artistically, but a 
most happy motif for many pleasurable 
dinner affairs preceding the entertain- 
ment. One of the most attractive of 
these dinner parties was that given by 
Miss Lucy Clark, who with her parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. E. P. Clark and her sister, 
Mrs. Henry Owen Eversole, returned 
only recently from an extended eastern 
trip. Miss Clark’s affair was in honor of 
Mrs. William Davis Barnard of Phila- 
delphia, who is the house guest of Miss 
Gwendolen Laughlin; and also in com- 
pliment to Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Mc- 
Cormick of New York, the latter former- 
ly Miss Adelaide Gillis. The dinner 
which was arranged at the Hotel Clark 
was artistica!ly appointed, an effective 
combination of Scotch heather, mari- 
golds and bows of French blue ribbon 
being used in the decorations. Besides 
the guests of honor, those enjoying Miss 
Clark’s hospitality were Miss Gwendo- 
len Laughlin. Dr. and Mrs. Henry Owen 
Eversole, Mr. and Mrs. Eugene Clark, 
Mr. and Mrs. Homer Laughlin, Mr. and 
Mrs. Wilfred K. Barnard, Mr. George 
Ennis, Mr. Don Carlton and Mr. Roy 
Naftzger. Following the dinner the 
guests were taken to the Amateur Play- 
ers’ entertainment. Among others who 
entertained at dinner prior to the pro- 
gram were Mr. and Mrs. Wesley Clark, 
who had a few friends in for dinner at 
Hotel Darby. Mr. and Mrs. Russel McD. 
Taylor’s guests were Dr. and Mrs. Hill 
Hastings, Mr. and Mrs. Rathwell Page, 
Mrs. James Soutter Porter, Mr. and Mrs. 
A. L. Cheney and Mr. Maynard McFie. 
Those who were dinner guests of Mrs. 
Raymond W. Stephens included Mr. and 
Mrs. Arthur Bumiller, Mr. and Mrs. Jef- 
ferson Chandler, Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
Winkler and Mr. Roy Jones. The “piece 
de resistance” of the evening’s festivi- 
ties was the moving picture drama, “Pity 
the Blind,” in which the leading charac- 
ters were portrayed by Mrs. Samuel S. 
Storrow and Mrs. Ralph Williams as 
the two Italian heroines of the play; 
Perry Wood, police officer; Willoughby 
Rodman, the old father; Thomas Cald- 
well Ridgway, the Italian lover; Douglas 
Gerard, the villain, and Miss Gertrude 
King as hostess in the film play garden 
scene, with Mrs. John P. Jones, the 
Players’ president, and other officers, 
near at hand. In the first of the even- 
ing’s sketches, “Mrs. Pat and the Law,” 
Mrs. William A. Brackenridge, Chester 
A. Shepard, William Dodd, Mrs. H. C. 
Ryerson and Mrs. Harold B. Wrenn 
made up the cast. Mr. Cecil Irish, Miss 
Florence Brown and Mr. Max Pollock 
presented a sketch, “The Maker of 
Dreams.” Following the program a 
dance was enjoyed in which Players and 
guests joined. 


The Winter Season in the Southland 
brings thousands of prominent society 
folk from all parts of the world to 
Los Angeles and the social events that 
follow their arrival are most brilliant. 
Already the advance guard of those who 
winter in this section are arriving and 
the overland travel routes are beginning 
to put on extra cars, second, and in some 
instances, third sections of the regular 
transcontinental trains. The Pasadena 
hotels have many prominent personages 
in their houses while at the Alexandria, 
the “Clearing House of Travel” in Los 
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Angeles, travelers from every  clime 
have registered. Among those guests 
now stopping at the Alexandria are Mrs. 
N. E. Borah, of Boise, Idaho, wife of 
Ws senator Borah of Idaho, Mrs. i. 
D. Cummer of Cleveland, who expects to 
pass the winter in California, Mrs. 
Gregor McGregor and daughter, promi- 
nent in Seattle society, Mr. and Mrs. G. 
W. Tompkins of Detroit and Mr. W. R. 
Timken of Canton, Ohio, prominent 
easterners who pass their winters at the 
Alexandria and in Honolulu, Mrs. G. L. 
McConighe of New York City, who is 
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of D. F. Robertson, manager travel 
agency, California Savings Bank. After 
an extended tour by automobile through- 
out Hawaii they will proceed to Japan 
and the Philippines. Returning to Japan 
a four weeks’ tour of that picturesque 
country will be made in the “Cherry 
Blossom Season.” In the party will be 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles W. Cowman, Miss 
Louise Barker, Mr. and Mrs. Samuel 
Sproat, Dr. and Mrs. James Fuller, Mr. 
and Mrs. Alexander Walters, Miss Kath- 
erine Steelman, Miss Lizzie Pearce, Mrs. 
L. O. Crenshaw, Mrs. Lester A. Best, 
Mr. and Mrs. James Row, Miss Ellen 
Mason, Miss Helen Bentley and Miss 
Alice Baird. 


Mrs. Thomas Lee Woolwine and her 
son, Tom, Jr.. of 1040 Kensington Road 
returned Wednesday of this week from 
an ideally wonderful sojourn in Arizona. 
They were the house guests of Mr. and 
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Daughter of Mr. and Mrs. John B. Miller of Pasadena 


enroute to Honolulu, Major H. W. New- 
ton of the U. S. Army, Major and Mrs. 
H. H. Sheen and child and Major Field 
Dallam and Mrs. Dallam. Among the 
Pacific Coast folk now stopping at the 
Alexandria are Mrs. H. McIlwraith, Miss 
MclIlwraith and Mrs. G. A. Vincent, Eng- 
lish women now living in San Francisco 
but unable to resist the charms of South- 
ern California, they frequently drop 
jownotonea weeks stay. ~ F..L.-Moon, 
brother-in-law of Mr. Claus Spreckels, 
accompanied by Mr. B. B. Lewis, mil- 
lionaire aviator, motored down from 
Coronado for a few days’ visit and have 
been occupying quarters at the Alexan- 
dria. 


More than a score of prominent Los 
Angelans are planning an extended trip 
through the Orient in the near future. 
The party will sail from San Francisco 
on the new Japanese liner, S. S. “Tenyo 
Maru,” January 26, under the direction 


Mrs. Harold Bell Wright, in their pic- 
turesque cabin home in the mountains 
near Tucson. Horseback riding over 
the mountain trails and other features 
of out-of-door life served to make the 
trip a memorable one. District Attorney 
Woolwine joined his wife and son for 
the Christmas Day festivities. 

Mr. and Mrs. Michael J. Connell of 
2307 South Figueroa street are entertain- 
ing with a brilliant dancing party Mon- 
day evening in honor of Miss Eleanor 
MacGowan. Miss MacGowan, who is 
the daughter of Dr. and Mrs. Granville 
MacGowan, is one of the charming de- 
butantes of the season, and the affair of 
Monday evening is one of many social 
courtesies with which she is being hon- 
ored. Several dinner parties will be 
given preceding the ball among which 
will be one given by Mr. and Mrs. 
Avery McCarthy. 

After an unusually delightful visit in 
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the east, Mrs. M. A. H. Bostwick has re. 
turned to her home, 422 West Adams 
street. Mrs. Bostwick was away about 
three months, a part of her time being 
passed in Marion, Ohio, where she wag 
the recipient of many social pleasures. 


Mr. and Mrs. Lewis Allen of Eleventh 
Avenue have been entertaining  distin- 
guished guests at their home, Mrs. Fred- 
erick Funston and her three children, 
Barbara, Frederick, Jr., and Elizabeth, 
having stopped over for a short visit en 
route to the north. They had been down 
at Fort Sam Houston where they en- 
joyed the holidays with General Fun- 
ston. Another visitor in the Allen home 
was Major Hanna, surgeon from the 
Presidio in San Francisco, who also had 
passed the holidays at the southern Fort, 


Mr. and Mrs. John S. Vallely of 3452 
South Flower street were host and 
hostess last Sunday, giving an “at home” 
in honor of Mrs. Ely Eliott Palmer, 
daughter of Mrs. Margaret Ham of 6855 
Bonita Terrace, Hollywood. The affair 
was most attractive. Mrs. Palmer, who 
has been visiting her mother since Aug- 
ust is leaving about the twentieth for 
Madrid, Spain, where she will join her 
husband who is ‘American consul at that 
place. Mrs. Palmer’s young son, George 
Elliott Palmer, will accompany her and 
they will sail from New York. Prior to 
going to Madrid as consul Mr. Palmer 
was in the embassy in Mexico, in Paris 
and Washington. 


Formal announcement is made by Mrs. 
C. E. Colt of 29 South Wilson avenue of 
the engagement of her daughter, Miss 
Lois Lavon Colt to Mr. Earl Beasant 
Stirdivant, the son of Mr. and Mrs. W. 
B. Stirdivant of Altadena. No date has 
been set as yet for the wedding. 


Mr. and Mrs. A. Wylie Mather who 
have been house guests of Mrs. Mather’s 
mother, Mrs. John Hubert Norton at her 
home, 834 West Twenty-eighth street, 
left Saturday last for the east. They 
will stop en route at the Grand Canyon 
and in Denver. Mrs. Norton left this 
week for the east and will join her son- 
in-law and daughter there later. Mr, 
Mather while in the east will make ar- 
rangements to transfer his business in- 
terests to Honolulu, where he and Mrs. 
Mather plan to make their future home 
Mrs. Mather has a host of friends in this 
city, where as Miss Amy Marie Norton 
she was formerly a popular member of 
the younger set. 


One of the charming visitors in Los 
Angeles just now is Mrs. Lambert Jor- 
don, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. C. C. Car- 
penter of West Twenty-seventh street. 
Mrs. Lambert has recently arrived from 
Mexico where her husband, Captain Jor- 
dan is stationed. Many delightful social! 
courtesies are being extended Mrs. Lam- 
bert by her many friends here. 


One of the pleasantly informal affairs 
given for the younger set was the tea 
party given last Sunday by Mrs. Mon- 
tague Ward and her brother, Mr. Tracy 
Gaffey at their parents’ home in Wil- 
mington. About fifty friends were enter- 
tained during the afternoon. Mr. Gaffey 
who has been home for the holidays re- 
turned to Santa Clara Tuesday to re- 
sume his studies at the college there. 


Mr. and Mrs. William G. Kerckhoff 
are to entertain on January 23, with a 
handsomely appointed dancing party at 
the Alexandria, the younger set being 
especially complimented. Miss _ Ger- 
trude and Miss Marion Kerckhoff, their 
two charming debutante daughters, will 
assist in receiving. The affair promises 
to be brilliant and lovely. 


Miss Ruth Savage, daughter of Mrs. 
W. H. Savage, left the first of the year 
for a season in Washington, D. C., where 
she will be under the chaperonage of 


her uncle, Congressm S. Sotithgal 
Kentucky. Besides t visit 
planned for Miss Sava xton, 
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she will later be the guest of relatives in 
Florida, later taking in the Mardi Gras 
at New Orleans. Miss Savage will be 
away about six months. 


Miss Gladys Lobingier, daughter of 
Dr. and Mrs. Andrew Stuart Lobingier 
of 511 South Westmoreland avenue, is 
entertaining at her home, a former 
classmate at Mount Vernon Seminary, 
Washington, D. C., Miss Ray Pefley of 
Boise, Idaho. Miss Pefliey will be a 
guest in the home of Dr. and Mrs. 
Lobingier for the winter and a number 
of social courtesies are being planned in 
her honor, the first of which was a 
luncheon at which Miss Lobingier was 
hostess. 


Mr. and Mrs. Howard Hibbard of Chi- 
cago are recent arrivals in Los Angeles 
coming to pass the winter with their 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. E. R. Hibbard of 
612 Ardmore avenue. 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles P. McFarland of 
2233 Juliet street have returned from a 
delightful trip to San Francisco. 


The date for the annual fancy dress 
ball to be given at Midwick has been 
named for January 27. These affairs are 
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the city became ill with pneumonia and 
for a time his illness was alarming. 


Mr. and Mrs. George O. Suman of 
North Winona avenue, Hollywood, for- 
mally announce the engagement of their 
daughter, Miss Ruth Suman, to Mr. Ger- 
ald Freeman Sparling. The date of the 
wedding has not as yet been set. Miss 
Suman 1s one of the most popular mem- 
bers of the younger set of Hollywood 
and is also well known in musical cir- 
cles, being a talented vocalist. 


Mrs. Rea Smith is passing a few days 
in the north, where she has many friends 
who vie with each other in social cour- 
tesies for her entertainment. 


Mrs. O. H. Churchill of South Figu- 
eroa street and her daughter, Mrs. David 
McCartney returned from the east in 
time for the holidays. Mrs. Churchill! 
passed several weeks at Battle Creek, 
Mich., and later went to Chicago. 


Mrs. Bentley G. McClure and son of 
Chicago are the house guests of Mr. and 
Mrs. C. L. McClure of Hollywood. Mr. 
McClure, who is cashier of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Chicago, will arrive in 
southern California some time in Feb- 
ruary to accompany his family home. 





Arthur Weston Photo 


MISS VIOLET ROMER 


The famous dramatic dancer who for the season is dancing at the Huntington, 
Maryland and Green Hotels, Pasadena 


becoming most important in the social 
world and this affair is being made the 
occasion for some brilliant parties to be 
given by both Pasadena and Los Angeles 
people. 


Mr. Clay P. Gooding, who has been 
visiting his mother, Mrs. H. C. Good- 
ing at her home, 610 South Westmore- 
land avenue, in the holidays returned to 
his home in San Francisco Wednesday. 
Mr. Gooding is a prominent attorney in 
the northern city. 


Mrs. Frank J. Lowry, wife of Lieuten- 
ant Lowry, is a guest 
her parents, Mr. and M 
Gramercy drive, He 
Lowry is better know 
Hazel Kemp. 


Mr. and Mrs. Edgar 
wedding was one of 
events of early Decen 
Adams Presbyterian | 
turned from their ho; . i 
are at home to their PA 
South Alvarado stree | , 
wedding trip to San I ic. Dy 
who is a prominent vi eitor of 


Mrs. H. K. Williamson was the hon- 
ored guest at an auction luncheon Wed- 
nesday, given by Mrs. S. W. Garretson 
of 1738 McCadden Place. Mrs. William- 
son, who went to New York for the 
Opera season, but recently returned. 
Thursday, Mrs. Garretson entertained 
with a similar affair, her guests includ- 
ing a coterie of Hollywood friends. This 
charming hostéss is planning a series of 
parties to be given in the winter season. 

Mrs. Charles Eastman of Nashville, 
Tenn., is the house guest of Mr. and 
Mrs. C. Q. Stanton of 448 ‘Andrews 
boulevard. Mrs. Eastman plans to pass 
some time in Los Angeles. 





February 19, Mgr. (that stands for 
Manager, not Monseigneur) Behymer 
will bring to the Auditorium the Boston 
opera company with practically the same 
list of principals as appeared with it last 
season at the Mason. There are a lot 
of good things that could be said about 
this company, which will be the only 
opera company to be heard here this sea- 
son; but said “Mgr.” will amply set these 
forth in the regular advance notices. 
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January 
Clearance Sales 


For Particulars 
See 
Daily Papers 


Seventh and Grand 


$ 50 Chicago and return 
a= New Orleans and 
Return via Chicago 


Going January 20-21-24-25, 1917 
Return limit two months 





St. Louis and: return 
New Orleans and return 


Liberal stopovers 


Go one way—come back another 


FOUR ROUTES EAST on the 
Road of a Thousand Wonders 


Southern Pacific 


City Office, 212 West Seventh St. 
Station, Fifth and Central Ave. 
Information Bureau—Night and Day Phone Service 
Home 60641, Main 8322, Main 8241 


—See the Apache Trail of Arizona 








By Pearl Rall 


T WAS as though Time had rolled 
back; or we had all fallen asleep over 
our copies of Hugo von Hofmannsthal. 
The story of “Everyman” unfolded be- 
fore us at Trinity Auditorium this week 


in a succession of striking scenes, 
stressed in light: his youth, beauty and 
vigor, his wealth, lavish expenditure and 
power in contrast to his unpreparedness 
for the final summons and accounting to 
his God. 

We saw Evervman fare forth in all his 
glorious young strength, attended by 
Friend, to buy a pleasure garden for 


Pal 








Paramour, his beloved. We saw the 
claims of humanity ignored in his refusal 
to help his Poor Neighbor or a Debtor 


the closing scene. 
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steps forth from the temple in robes of 
white, serene and strong, prepared for 
death, and unharmed and attended by 
Faith and Good Deeds goes to meet his 
God. 


George Sterling’s translation of the old 
version is much more flexible and more 
dramatic in quality. Nor does it lose in 
dignity or sonority in its more modern 


rendition. It is merely more humanized 
and within the comprehension and limi- 


tations of attention of present day audi- 
ences. In parts it might be cut even 
closer for the sake of impatient folk upon 
whose minds the departure of the “last 
car for home” begins to loom large in 
Why discuss the mat- 


ter with Good Deeds so long? Why de- 


= 


Ivan Bankoff and Lola Girlie, Orpheum 


and his sufferine family, even to listen 
to the just demands of the Workman or 
the pleadings of his Mother for a recog- 
nition of his higher self. We saw him 
at the festal board, surrounded by kin- 
dred, revellers and his Paramour sweet- 
heart. Then came the summons amid 
the noisy merr-™aking, at first by pre- 
monition unheeded but made definite at 
the height of the carousal. A hush falls 
upon the assembled guests as one by one 
are appealed to companion Everyman on 
the dread journey he must take. But 
none, not even the woman upon whom 
he has showered his love and favors, 
wil! attempt the journey. Then Good 
Deeds, whom he has neglected through 
all his life, summons her sister Faith 
to his aid and by prayer he is strength- 
ened to receive the last sacrament. The 
Devil makes a final claim to his soul, but 
guarded by an angel band Everyman 


lay Everyman’s death when the concerns 
of living are pressing upon the quick? 
Not even the lovely picture painted can 
hold the average entertainment seeker of 
today. 

In its staging the old traditions were 
followed. The prologue and the intro- 
duction being made on an “apron” stage 
without set other than the handsome vel- 
vet Auditorium curtains; the scene of the 
feast on a higher and deeper platform 
around a “board” groaning with fruits 
and dainties and bright with candle light 
and the close of the action retiring to a 
curtained space made gorgeous by a 
temple facade nobly traced and beauti- 
fully colored. I have been enjoying and 
marveling greatly at the wondrous wiz- 
ardy of lighting we have been treated to 
this winter. And Mr. Ordynski has 
worked wonders with the poor facilities 
in this regard at Trinity. Otherwise I 
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TRINITY AUDITORIUM Fifth Pair of Concerts 


L. E. Behymer, Mgr. 


Los Angeles Symphony 
Orchestra 


‘“Thunderbird’’ Suite 


by 
CHARLES WAKEFIELD CADMAN 


To be given its first hearing 
Friday Matinee, January 19th, at 3 p. m. 
Saturday Evening, January 20th, at 8 p.m. 
Prices 50c to $2.00 500 50c 


ON 
SALE 


SEATS 
AT 


Seats now on sale at Trinity Auditorium Box Office 
F. W. BLANCHARD, Manager 





BURBANK THEATRE ONE WEEK ONLY 


Beginning Sunday Matinee January 14th 
THE NEW VERSION OF 


E vERYMAN 


English Verse by George Sterling 
Produced by RICHARD ORDYNSKI 


Forty Players, Chorus and Full Orchestra 


Music specially written by Victor Schertzinger. 


Seats now on sale at Box Office 















Grand Ave. at 9th 


TRINITY AUDITORIUM 


L. E. Behymer presents 


TAGORE 


Distinguished Indian Poet, Philosopher and Writer 


Popular Prices 50c, 75c, $1.00 Subject: 


“* Personality” 











MASON OPERA HOUSE ONE GALA WEEK 


COMMENCING MONDAY 


FAIR AND WAIKMIER 


Selwyn & Co.’s Production of Avery Hopwood’s Farce Classic. 
Direct from 2 Years on Broadway. 
Prices—Evenings and Saturday Matinee, 50c to $1.50 
Wednesday Matinee, Best Seats $1.00 








SEATS NOW SELLING 


MAJESTIC THEATRE 


Engagement Beginning Monday Evening, January 15th 
And Twice Daily Thereafter 


GERALDINE FARRAR 
In “JOAN THE WOMAN” 


SUPPORTED BY AN ALL-STAR CAST 
A SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA OF SIXTY 
Prices—Eve., 25, 50, 75, $1.00, Loges $1.50. Mats., 25, 50 and 75. 








THE BEST OF VAUDEVILLE 


Every Night at 8, 10-25-50-75c; boxes, $1.00 
Matinee ai 2 DAILY, 10-25-50c; boxes T5c. 
Except Holiday Matinees., 





EDDIE LEONARD & CO., “Prince of Minstrels’; TOMER B. MASON & MAR- 
GUERITE KEELER, “Married”; ANNA CHANDLER i. “The Debutante’; MABEL 


RUSSEL, MARTY WARD & CO., “Call it What You Lik"; FINK’S MULES, Equine 
Comedy: RENA PARKER, Singing Comedienne; 
Gymnasts; 
Orchestral Concerts 2 and 8 p. Mm. 


MAYLO & DUFFY, Original 
BANKOFF, GIRLIE, MADELEINE HARRISON ard Corps de Ballet. 
Pathe Semi Weekly News Views. 
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should have felt rather disappointed with 
the opening, the characters not being so 
clearly “picked” out in light as I had ex- 
pected. 

Gareth Hughes, whose Everyman was 
a delight, is a mere stripling who re- 
minded me very much of Maude Adauns. 
It was a pleasure to look at his sensitive 
young face and he read his lines for the 
most part with admirable inflection. But 
the long continued tragedy note and an 
increasing hoarseness occasioned by a 
severe cold marred certain portions. His 
extraordinary career in the east had 
made us all exceedingly interested in his 
interpretation of this role. Kirah Mark- 
ham as Everyman’s Mother, Irving 
Pichel as Friend and Ann Andrews as 
Paramour gave beautifully fitting mate- 
rializations of these symbolical types. 
And Violette Wilson as Good Deeds and 
Veda McEvers as Faith were a little 
high-pitched but earnest in their portray- 
als. 

Truth to tell, in this drama as in real 
life, several of the bad characters were 
the most interesting—notably Percival 
Vivian’s Devil, Harold S. Skinner’s War 
and James H. Finlayson’s Mammon. And 
each got his meed of applause from the 
audience too. Every one had a fellow 
feeling evidently. Clyde McCoy as 
Death delivered his lines in rather too 
high-pitched tone. As a matter of fact, 
Mr. McCoy has a well modulated voice 
in a lower range, trained to Shakespear- 
ean roles, which he wisely labors to keep 
in condition. In minor roles Philin 
Gastrock as the Workman, Irene Bevans 
as the Debtor’s Wife and the attendant 
upon Everyman’s Mother, whom, IJ take 
it, answers to the name of George Hack- 
athorn, whose voice was of clear, sweet 
quality, added: pleasing bits. Only I 
should like to inquire why a Workman 
should be made so ridiculous by so un- 
godly a costume? Otherwise, the cos- 
tuming was quaint and reminded one of 
Till Eulenspiegel! in color and design. 
Miss Andrews as Paramour was simply 
gorgeous, with such remarkable winged 
headgear that I marveled she could give 
any attention to her lines. To keep such 
a bonnet on straight would keep most of 
us too busy for anything else. 

The banquet scene, the parley with 
Mammon and the protest of the Devil at 
losing his prey added lively notes and a 
touch of satiric comedy. One could not 
help but sympathize with the Devil in 
his querulous complaint “Shall an hour 
outweigh the habits of a life?’ The 
musical settings by Victor Schertzinger, 
played by the orchestra under the direc- 
tion of Adolph Tandler and by Charles 
H. Demorest at the organ, were fitting 
and properly subordinated to the play it- 
self. The stage settings and costumes 
reflected the inventive ability of George 
Hopkins in colorful and novel pictorial 
effects that in the semi-darkness were 
the more vivid. 

Aline Barnsdall has placed Los An- 
geles on the artistic map this winter, in 
bringing us Richard Ordynski and the 
group of iconoclastic artists who have 
shaken us a bit from our slumbers to a 
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knowledge of what the world is attempt- 
ing in dramatic art. I fear we are not 
sufficiently appreciative of their good 
offices, but it is good to have entertained 


them even for a short season. 
* ok Ox 


It was like greeting an old friend to 
see “The Bird of Paradise” once more, 
the present Mason engagement marking 
the sixth showing in Los Angeles. 

Technically the play itself is interest- 
ing, being a sort of hybrid dramatic blos- 
som which pictures a land and people 
wonderfully alluring to Americans: the 
appearance of a grass skirt always causes 
a special flutter. Then the production is 
one of the beautifully carved stones in 
the foundation of Oliver Morosco’s not- 
able artistic managerial structure he has 
been building here in Los Angeles and 
extending nationally and would have 
made international but for the war. We 
all feel a keen interest in this bit of the- 
atrical history. Besides, several well 
known local favorites returned to us in 
the production. James K. Applebee, es- 
pecially, received a warm reception. 

We were all interested, too, in the pres- 
ent Luana since it 1s a role that not ev- 
ery actress can attempt. Without draw- 
ing comparisons, Miss Olin Field had an 
individual interpretation in which the 
spoiled child contended with the heart- 
broken woman, with the more power ex- 
hibited in the latter picture. Her gutteral 
tones and quaint accent gave her char- 
acterization warm color and_ verity. 
David Landau as “Ten-Thousand-Dollar” 
Dean, the beachcomber, was the most 
finished and pleasing of all in his part 
and Robert Morris as the blustering 
planter injected a much-needed impetus 
to the action, which at times dragged 
somewhat, especially in the dinner 
scene. Perhaps this was due to the dearth 
of musical accompaniment, the entr’acte 
orchestral numbers being scarcely suffi- 
cient. The native Hawaiians make good 
music but there is not enough of it. 
Robbed of its sensuousness the play 
would be flat and a big factor in this ef- 
fect is the music. John Gribner is a 
handsome young chap who its rather out 
of his element as a Kanaka fisherman 
as to looks. Ethel Remey was nleasing 
as Diana Larned and Arthur Maitland 
had the difficult task of filling William 
Desmond’s shoes as Paul Wilson, the 
back-sliding young doctor. Where is 
Forrest Stanley, who was pictured in the 
role? 

All the warm scenic effects have been 
preserved and the same volcano stifled 
those in the front rows. More realism. 
However, we are always glad to see “The 
Bird of Paradise.” Next week we are 
promised it will be “Fair and Warmer” 


at the Mason. 
* * x 


This is an exceptionally good week at 
the Orpheum, full of bubbling fun and 
variety. Ernie Potts and his company 
cannot sing but they are right at home 
in the gymnastics practiced at the Y. M. 
C. A. As to the technique of their box- 
ing and wrestling I am not competent to 
judge but it looked clever. Lillian Teece, 
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Shows Begin 


ONE WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY, JANUARY 15 «ig 


BLANCHE SWEET ee 


Im “THE EVIL EYE” 








CLUNE’S AUDITORIUM 


The EYES of the WORLD 


BY HAROLD BELL WRIGHT 
Mats. at 2:30—25c, 50c, 75c,. Eve. at 8—25c, 50c, 75c, $1.00. 


Twice Daily: 


MILLER’S THEATRE 









PREMIER PRODUCTION CLUNE’S 
LATEST CINEMA ACHIEVEMENT 


Junc. of Spring & Main at 9th 


Week Starting Sunday. A Big Double Program 


VIRGINIA PEARSON 


ner beautiful and statuesque star in her greatest Fox picture “BITTER TRUTH” 
nd the new two ree] thrilling, laugh making, joy producing Fox film comedy, 


“SOCTAT, PIRATES." 
popular prices, 





Biggest Picture Program 
Every week at Miller’s. 


ever offered Los Angeles at 


ANGELES 
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a handsome young Australian prima 
donna, sang several popular songs in 
such a manner they sounded almost 
classical. Her voice was clear and sweet 
and showed cultivation in her enunciation 
and control of it. Six diving girls, sev- 
eral of whom have great swimming and 
diving records, gave a fine exhibition of 
water feats that were quite out of the 
ordinary. Ivan Bankoff and Lola Girlie, 
with Madeleine Harrison and a pretty 
corps de ballet, I should say, held the 
headline position, a place closely con- 
tended for by Thea and Winnie Lightner 
and Newton Alexander. Winnie Light- 
ner is such a clever little hoyden that 
she lifted the act alongside the dancers 
and Ray Samuels, albeit her humor was 
somewhat different. But the Bankoff 
group of dances were so beautifully set 
and exhibited such feats of poising, leap- 
ing, toe work and balancing that they 
must be given first place. I imagined 
from the prologue, the Faustlike “Dream 
of the Dance” in which there was the 
promise of a connected story throughout 
the group and the “Meditation from 
Thais” which continued that impression, 
we were going to have a most ambitious 
dance story. That Garden of Eden vista 
and the lively red Devil Ient color to the 
expectation. Lola Girlie is a strikingly 
beautiful and vivacious young woman, 
who is also an artist of great talent and 
promise, and Bankoff is a wonder. The 
sieetch “Lots and Lots of It,’ by Phil 
White and company and Bert Savoy, 
female caricaturist, and his partner Jay 
Brennan, who venture further into the 


risque this week, are the holdovers. 
a *K 2k 


In “The Eyes of the World” Manager 
R. W. Clune has an even greater film 
than was “Ramona.” It is broader in 
appeal. Those who read Harold Bell 


(Continued on Next Page.) 


JANUARY WHITE SALE 





New line of embroidered Handkerchiefs, 
Towels, Doilies, Luncheon Sets, 
Pillows and Table Linen 
EMBROIDERY AND LINEN SHOP 


F. GUGGENHEIM, 


Fourth Floor 
BRACK SHOPS 
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Are Guaranteed 
For Five Years 
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A charming resort for 
luncheon, dinner or supper. 


Special Business Men’s 
Luncheon served daily 
at the popular price of 
75 cents. 


Special After Theatre 
Supper served nightly for 
One Dollar. 
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Borden’s as ano tHe 
institution is 

Sixty years old. The primitive 
little device at the top of this 
advertisement made possible the 
first “‘EKagle Brand’ Milk. 

The giant apparatus shown be- 
low is one of over 100 now in op- 
eration. They constitute a monu- 
ment to Gail Borden’s work, as 
well as gratifying evidence ofthe 
public confidence won and held. 

The original ‘“EHagle Brand’ is 
probably the most widely known 
food product in the world today. 
Its reputation as an infant food 
and as a table delicacy, based on 
quality, has maintained an un- 
broken record of public favor 
that we are justly 
proud of. 


BORDEN’S 
Condensed Milk Co. 


Leaders of Quality 
Est. 1857 New York 
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Announcements—Stationery 


ae eee 
C. WESLEY DENNING CO. Printing, en- 
graving, social and business stationery, 
wedding invitations, announcements. Brack 
Shops, 521-527 W. Seventh, at Grand. 
Phones F 6435, Main 2783, 








Art 


PLACE OF FINE ARTS Co., 923 S. Plge- 
ueroa. Furniture and picture framing. 
Visit our galleries of paintings. 








Corsets 


1020 Haas Bidg. Custom 
Lingerie. 








LA MARQUE, 
corsets built to the figure. 





Gowns 


HARIOT ROSE, Brack Shops. Gowns and 
fancy coats made with style to please. 


MRS. PHOEBUS-OLIVER, Modiste, 1721 
West Seventh St. Tel. 53152. 














Hairdressing 


ROSEMARY BEAUTY SHOP, Prom. H, 
Brack Shop. Facial treatment specialists. 








Interior Decorators 





F. OLIVER WELLS, Brack Shops, interior 
decorating, draperies, hand decorations on 
furniture. Mural and tapestry painting. 


Japanese Goods 
THE NEW YAMATO, 635-637 S. Bdway. 


Largest Japanese store on Coast. Complete 
line of Chinese and Japanese art goods. 


7 Needlecraft 


MAISON -STABHELI, of Switzerland. Im- 
ported needlework. Linens. Brack Shops. 


Portraits 
BROWNELL'S’ STUDIO, 5th floor, Metro- 
politan Bldg. High class portraits greatly 
reduced in price during summer months. 
Cc. A. KRAUCH, 444 S. Broadway. Portrait 


photography. Not the usual stereotyped 
photos, but artistic workmanship. 


lotel Oakland 
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A $2,000,000 building 
overlooking Lake 
Merritt and the 
mountains in Oak- 
land, California. 







@ Sunny corridors — sur- 
rounding beautiful gardens 







€ Ideal cuisine and service 
features. 





Surprisingly low rates 
0 up 






Carl Sword, Manager 
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PLAYS AND PLAYERS 
(Continued from previous page.) 
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Wright’s book and were somewhat dis- 
appointed in it, of which group I con- 
fess I am one, find this film more inter- 
esting than the novel itself. The scenic 
effects are exceedingly beautiful. The 
cast is well chosen and the roles are pre- 
sented with exceptional power. Espe- 
cially so were the characterizations of 
Jack McDonald as Edward Taine, the 
roue capitalist to whom the wages of sin 
are truly death; Kathleen Kirkham as 
Mrs. Taine, the bold, heartless flirt 
flaunting defiance of all conventions; 
Jane Novak as Sybil Andres, symbol of 
purity and lovely nature; Monroe Salis- 
bury as Conrad Le Grange, the kindly 
old cynic; Henry Marsden as Arthur 
Tavares, the convict, and Jack Living- 
ston as Aaron King, Jr., the hero of the 
story about whom centers the charming 
but stormy love interest. The engage- 


ment has been exceptionally successful. 
x ok Ox 


We are going to have the pleasure of 
making the acquaintance of Granville 
Barker, the great theatrical luminary, for 
the Los Angeles Drama League Center 
announces his appearance at Trinity 
Auditorium for the evening of March 2. 





Entire New Bill For Orpheum 

Only one act, the present headliner, 
holds over at the Orpheum for the 
coming week. Top line places are 
accorded to Eddie Leonard & Co. 
and to Homer B. Mason & Marguerite 
Keeler, while the feature act 1s contri- 
buted by Anna Chandler. Mr. Leonard, 
perhaps the most popular of minstrel 
singers, returns with an adequate sup- 
porting company. This creator of 
“Mandy” and other well beloved melodies 
will be able thus to give full voice to 
them, and to delight all who like his own 
particular style. Mr. Mason and Miss 
Keeler, both old friends of Orpheumites, 
will present a delicious little skit, “Mar- 
ried,” which has snan~-- lines of unctuous 
flavor, telling situations and a combina- 
tion of dramatic values requiring high 
artistic treatment. Anna Chandler in 
“The Debutante” strikes a new note for 
her. In a cycle of songs, she makes a 
real live story. In gorgeous gowns she 
is a picture to the eye even as she is a 
treat to the ear. Mabel Russell, ~Mrs. 
Eddie Leonard) now comes. with -Marty 
Ward & Co.. They designate their act 
“Call it What You Like”? Fink’s Mules 
are equine comedians of solemn mein, 
only Jim Dump having the stubborn 
character on the breed; no one can ride 
him; the others do clever tricks. Rena 
Parker is a brilliant singing comedienne, 
with fine clothes and songs and Mario & 
Duffy conceal skilful gymnastics under 
a broad covering of humor. The only 
holdover act is the brilliant dancing se- 
ries offered by Ivan Bankoff, Lola Girlie, 
Madeleine Harrison and their corps de 
ballet. 





Classic Drama At Burbank 

What glory for the dear old Burbank 
theater! “Everyman” is to begin a 
week’s engagement Sunday, at the Bur- 
bank theater. This is the result of the 
judgment of a group of prominent edu- 
cators who attended the performance of 
the great drama at Trinity Auditorium 
this week and recommended that the 
students of the public schools generally 
see the play. From an educational, ethi- 
cal and artistic viewpoint these guard- 
jans of the future citizenry and develop- 
ers of the young thought and character 
have given the seal of their approval. 
For which reason Richard Ordynski has 
been persuaded to produce the beautiful 
spectacle for another week at this old, 
historic house. The play will be revised 
and cut in certain portions to quicken 
the action and other changes made to 
fit it to that theater stage. 





“Fair and Warmer” At Mason 
Avery Hopwood’s latest farce, “Fair 
and Warmer,” will be presented at the 
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Mason Opera House for one week, start- 
ing next Monday evening, January 15, 
with a notable cast of players headed by 
Henry Stockbridge, formerly most pop- 
ular of stock players appearing in Los 
Angeles, and Miss Lotus Robb, a most 
beautiful and talented ingenue. “Fair 
and Warmer” tells a piquant tale of how 
two highly respectable young persons, 
one a domesticated husband with never 
a thought beyond his hearthstone, and 
the other a charming little wife whose 
whole idea of life has been gleaned from 
the tip of her mother’s apron string, sud- 
denly discover that their respective mar- 
riage partners have been having times 
more gay than creditable, and, with 
equal suddenness, decide to be revenged. 
They can think of nothing better to do 
than something equally as wicked as 
their spouses have been guilty of—but 
having no practice in wickedness, they 
find that they cannot aim very well. All 
they get is a heavy back-fire. It is pre- 
cisely the sort of idea which Averv Hop- 
wood knows best how to handle, to give 
it its fullest farcical flavor, and to decor- 
ate with his wisest and most profound 
social commentary. Others in the cast 
are Betty Blythe, Betty Ross Clarke, Ar- 
thr Larson, Raymond Walbur, Ezra 
Walck and Joseph A, Bingham. 





“Joan of Arc” At Majestic 


“Joan the Woman,” Cecil B. DeMille’s 
famous photodramatic masterpiece in 
which Geraldine Farrar is seen as Joan 
of Arc, will begin an extended engage- 
ment at the Majestic Theater Monday 
night. The story of the life of the Maid 
of Orleans is shown from the time she 
hears the voices in her little village of 
Fomremy, through the tribulations of 
her capture and trial and her final burn- 
ing at the stake in Rheims. Wallace 
Reid, Theodore Roberts, Hobart Bos- 
worth, Tully Marshall, Raymond Hat- 
ton, Charles Clary, Cleo Ridgely, Hugh 
Koch, C. H. Geldert, William Conklin, 
William Elmer, Lillian Leighton, Mar- 
jorie Daw, Ernest Joy, Hal Clements, 
Walter Long, Gertrude Keller, Mrs. Le- 
wis McCord, John Oaker and _ others. 
William Furst, the noted composer who 
arranged the accompanying music for 
“Joan the Woman,” will personally con- 
duct the symphony orchestra of sixty. 





Blanche Sweet at Woodley’s 


In “The Evil Eye” Blanche Sweet will 
be seen at the Woodley theater next 
week in the interesting role of a woman 
physician who in her ministrations 
among an ignorant and _ superstitious 
body of vineyard workers, is accused by 
them of possessing an “Evil Eye” which 
they claim is working harm among them. 
From this is unfolded a story of intense 
interest, and it forms the basis of many 
thrilling and dramatic scenes. Connect- 
ed with the main theme is a love story 
between two of the minor characters 
that toward the close of the picture 
touches the character of Sheldon in a 
manner that brings the story to a telling 
and thrilling climax, and ends it happily 
for all concerned. Tom Forman, Web- 
ster Campbell. J. Park Jones, Walter 
Long, Ruth King and William Dale are 
members of the excellent supporting 
cast. 





“Bitter Truth” At Miller’s 


Statuesque ard beautiful Virginia Pear- 
son, in a drama of unusual tensity, 1s of- 
fered by Miller’s theater for a week, be- 
ginning Sunday. It’s title is “Bitter 
Truth.” Prominent in the supporting 
cast are Jack Hopkins and William H. 
Tooker. Those who have been fortu- 
nate enough to see “Bitter Truth” ahead 
of release pronounce it one of the most 
bizarre and at the same time one of the 
most fascinating motion picture plays 
ever produced. There are wonderful 
characterizations, out of the ordinary set- 
tings and big vital moments of strong 


dramatic power. “Social Pirates” is an- 
other interesting feature of the week’s 
program. 


Recital Ticket Sale Opens Monday 

Julia Culp, the distinguished Dutch 
mezzo-soprano, will be heard on Tues- 
day evening, January 23 and Saturday 
matinee, January 27. Five years ago 
Mme. Culp came to America entirely 
unheralded. Today she is the most 
sought artist on the recital stage; pos- 
sessed of lovely voice, much charm of 
manner and personality, her interpreta- 
tive ability makes her at once a favorite 
with the public and the idol of the mu- 
sician. She will be accompanied as us- 
ual by the genial Coenraad V. Bos. 

Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra of 
eighty-five musicians, Emil Oberhoffer, 
conductor, Marcella Craft, the California 
soprano as soloist, will be heard in Feb- 
ruary. And Lina Cavalieri, the famous 
Italian beauty and prima donna, will be 
heard in joint concert with her equally 
famous husband, Lucien Muratore, the 
tenor idol. 








MUSIC 
(Continued from Page 7) 





Los Angeles opera goers will remem- 
ber the performance at the Auditorium 
of Zandonai’s opera “Conchita,” by the 
Chicago opera company, I believe it was, 
a few years ago. A local critic on com- 
ing from it declared that he felt as if he 
had just been released from an addled 
egg-—this being the impression made by 
the many short, detached phrases and 
themes, woven together in a most com- 
plicated way. 

About the same criticism comes from 
New York on the first American per- 
formance of Zandonai’s most recent 
opera, “Francesca da Rimini.” It 1s 
stated that the opera is not on so high 
a level as “The Love of the Three 
Kings” which was performed here last 
season—and if it has not more life than 
that work, it ought to meet an_ early 
death. 

Zandonai is charged with appropriat- 
ing the good things of style and method 
from his predecessors and contempor- 
aries—which was the method pursued by 
Handel and Wagner and which seems to 
be productive of good results. It is said 
he is elongating his themes somewhat 
and is writing more melodically. He 
has a complete command of orchestral 
technique—but is charged with “saying 
nothing” in complicated fashion, rather 
than with simple means of expression. 
In this he personifies the modern school 
in its striving for complication of ex- 
pression rather than value of idea. 

He is said to lack inspiration but to 
have a wealth of technique. This is a 
sum-total of the impressions of the New 
York critics. 





A personal letter from Verne Elliott, 
written an hour after the close of the 
first performance of the above opera ex- 
presses about the same ideas and shows 


that he has in him the making of a musi- 
cal critic. Mr. Elliott, it will be remem- 


bered, arranged the music for “The 
Daughter of a Don,” at the Majestic. He 
is passing the winter with New York 
friends. 


NOTICE TO CREDITORS 
No, 32227 

Estate of James D. Stanton, deceased. 
Notice is hereby given by the under- 
signed Lewis C. Carlisle, Administrator 
with the Will Annexed of the estate of 
James D. Stanton, deceased, to the Credi- 
tors of, and all persons having claims 
against the said deceased, to exhibit them 
with the necessary vouchers, within four 
months after the first publication of this 
notice, to the said Administrator at the 
office of John: Beardsley, Room 334 Title 
Insurance Building, northeast corner of 
Spring & Fifth Sts., City of Los Angeles, 
County of Los Angeles, State of California, 
which said office the undersigned selects 
as a place of business in all matters con- 
nected with said estate, or to file them 
with the necessary vouchers, within four 
months after the first publication of this 
notice in the office of the Clerk of the Su- 
perior Court of the State of California in 
and for the County of Los Angeles. 

Dated January 3rd, 1917. 

LEWIS C. CARLISLE, 
Administrator with the Will] Annexed. 

JOHN BEARDSLEY, Attorney. 
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Sidney Lloyd Wrightson will be re. 
membered as an organist and choral con- 
ductor who took part in Venice musica] 
affairs several summers ago. Recently 
he filed an application in bankruptcy in 
Washington, D. C. Can it be that he in. 
vested in Los Angeles Investment Com. 
pany stock, while out here? 





Evelina Parnell, remembered as 4a 
statuesque soprano with an altitudinous 
voice, singing in opera at the auditorium 
two years ago, has been securing favor- 
able comments on her concert appear- 
ances in the east. 





Italian artists from this country who - 


visit in Italy these days have opportun- 
ity to make their talents useful for their 
country’s soldiers. 


which was distributed to 870 persons. 

Manager Campanini, of the Chicago 
company, gave a series of operas in 
French, in Parma, for charity. In Milan 
concerts were given, the proceeds of 
which are used to buy bread for pris- 
oners of war, Lina Cavalieri taking part. 
If the prisoners of Italy are dependent 
on concerts for their support they know 
now how the average opera and concert 
singer feels. He too is dependent on 
concerts for his bread. But Italy must 
be pretty hard up if she can not feed her 
prisoners without charity. 





I see that Sparks Berry has coralled 
Muratore and Cavalieri for ten concerts 
in California from February 15 to March 
15. At least one of these recitals will be 
given in Los Angeles. With the great 
reputation these singers have made in 
opera and concert in the east, the musi- 
cal public will be glad of the opportunity 
to hear them. Doubtless the general 
public, as usual, not having seen these 
names “circused” for one or more years, 
will save its money for the next Schw- 
mann-Heink or Paderewski recital. 





It is fortunate for our symphony band 
that the coming of the Minneapolis or- 
chestra has been postponed a day or two, 
so both bodies will not be playing at 
Trinity the same date, as_ originally 
planned. It is expected that the Minnea- 
polis orchestra will play its first concert 
Sunday afternoon, Feb. 4, with evening 
concerts on the fifth and sixth. This, 
with the Los Angeles orchestra, will give 
symphony concerts on five successive 
days. The Damrosch orchestra does not 
come until April 24. 





Louis Graveure is announced to sing 
on the Philharmonic course March 1. 
There is quite an interesting story to be 
told concerning this singer, which will be 
related in this column at the proper time. 








Don’t grab at any 
You 
can’t pull it back 


moving Car. 


but it can pull you 
down and under 


Remember 


“Safety First” 


ce 





Los Angeles Railway 





Conductor Toscanini, : 
of the Metropolitan, conducted a season © 
of opera, in Italy, that netted 213,155 lire, 
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IN CLUB 





City Club’s Attractive Program 
EMBERS: of the Women’s City Club 
will hear an interesting variety of 

subjects discussed in the coming months, 
the program announcing the following: 

January 15. “Contracts and Women,” 
Claire Tappan, Instructor College of 
Law, University of Southern California. 

January 22, Public Affairs: Motion 
Pictures, Mrs. T. J. Atchley; “The High 
Cost of Living,” Mrs. Fannie Cunning- 
ham; “Women in Advertising,” Organi- 
zation—Miss Florence E. Shindler, Pres- 
ident Women’s Advertising Club. Co- 
operation—Miss Marcia Connor, Chair- 
man Membership Committee. 

January 29. “Organization, Its Rela- 
tion to Good Roads, and Its Money 
Problems,” Carl McStay, Special Repre- 
sentative Auto Club of Southern Cali- 
fornia. 

February 5. 
tive—John 
Mushet. 


“Power Bonds,” Affirma- 
Kemp; Negative—W. C. 





College Women’s Club Jinks 


About the annual jinks of the College 
Women’s Club last Saturday there was 
a general spirit of after-Christmas gaiety, 
when the Club enjoyed a buffet luncheon 
in Brackett Hall and was entertained by 
a cabaret program from the girls and 
boys of Los Angeles High School and 
by the presentation of Anatole France’s 
“Man Who Married a Dumb Wife,” by 
the Club’s dramatic section. Each mem- 
ber wore her name and college on a card, 
for identification. Miss Louise Gilkes, 
who holds the Club scholarship at the 
University of California, was one of the 
guests of honor for the afternoon. 

Today the public affairs section of the 
College Women’s Club will meet with 
the A. C. A. to discuss employment. Mrs. 
M. C. McCan will speak on “The United 
States Employment Bureau in Los An- 
geles;” Miss Anne Mumford, “Occupa- 
tional Bureau in the East,” and Miss 
Edith Everett, chairman of the Club’s 
own bureau of occupation, “Plans for 
Our Own Bureau.” 





Ebell’s Musical Program 

Monday, January 15, the Ebell Club 
will enjoy a musicale given by the wind 
instruments organization, Mr. Jay 
Plowe, director. Monday, January 22, 
Mr. Thomas Brooks Fletcher, one of the 
strongest and most popular of the chau- 
tauqua and lyceum lecturers in the east 
and middle west, will deliver a lecture 
on “Tragedies of the Unprepared,” and 
Monday, January 29, there will be an in- 
terpretative recital, “Short Stories with 
an Ethical Import,” by Miss Beulah 
Wright, Dean College of Oratory, Uni- 
versity of Southern California. 





Trip East 


{ You cannot go better 

H than to go via the Salt 

v Lake Route and Union 
Pacific in either the Los Angeles 
Limited or the Pacific Limited. 
Both are excellent and run 
through without change in less 
than three days to Chicago. 


PARTICULARS AT 


501 and 503 So, Spring St. 
LOS ANGELES 





LOS 


CIRCLES 


Reports of the club’s activities were 
given by the officers and curators of the 
Ebell Club at its semi-annual business 
meeting last Monday afternoon. The 
Ebell chorus sang a group of songs, and 
the social hour in the tea room followed 
the general meeting. Members’ only 
were admitted. 

The Department of French of Ebell, in 
charge of Miss Amy Wheeler, assistant 
curator, is preparing a delightful com- 
edy, “Le Jeu de L’Amour et du Hasard,” 
to be presented Tuesday afternoon, Jan- 
uary 30, under the stage direction of 
Mrs. J. F. Salyer, an active member of 
the department. The cast is as follows: 
Orgon, Mrs. George B. Macaulay; Do- 
rante, Miss Claire McGregor; Mario, Fils 
de Orgon, Mrs. R. C. Chaffin; Silvia, 
Fille de Orgon, Mrs. A. B. _ Ross; 
Lizette, Femme de Chambre, Mrs. Guy 
F. Bush; Pasquin, Valet de Dorante, 
Mrs. A. H. Jones. 





Tierra Alta Chapter D. A. R. 


Tierra Alta Chapter, Daughters of the 
American Revolution will hold a meet- 
ing at the home of Mrs. C W. Montgom- 
ery at 509 West Avenue 54 on Friday 
afternoon, January 19 at 2 o’clock. Last 
Friday afternoon members from several 
of the local chapters enjoyed the hos- 
pitality of Martin Severance Chapter of 
Pasadena at the Hotel Green. A Mr. 
Arnett of Belgium was the guest of hon- 
or and made a talk on conditions in that 
stricken country. 





Women’s Press Club Program 


At the Southern California Women’s 
Press Club next Tuesday a group of pro- 
fessional women will present a program. 
Carrie Jacobs Bond, Corinne B. Dodge 
and other interesting women compose 
this circle, insuring an exceptional enter- 
tainment, 





Laurel Canyon Women’s Club 


Mrs. E. K. Foster will talk along soci- 
ological and human interest lines under 
the title, “The Little Girl Next Door,” 
at the next meeting of the Laurel Can- 
yon Women’s Club, Thursday, January 
18. Mrs Darlot Densmore will be the 


leader for the day. 


THE HISTORIC 


Palace Hotel 


OF SAN FRANCISCO 


Located in the heart of 
the Business, Shopping 
and Theatre Districts 
OFFERS 
Rooms and Service 


At rates unequalled in 
a hotel of its class 


Rates for Rooms 
From $2.00 Upward 
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Tagore Here Next Week 


Tagore, the distinguished East Indian 
philosopher and writer, whose lectures 
at Trinity Auditorium last fall will be re- 
called with such pleasure, will be heard 
in an entirely different talk, on “Person- 
ality” in the same auditorium next Mon- 
day evening. He is on his way home 
to India, where upon his arrival he will 
resume his position as head master in his 
school for boys at Shantiniketan. Most 
of the funds derived from this tour in 
America will be devoted to the further 
maintenance of this college which is the 
particular hobby of this famous man. 





Dr. Norman Bridge 


who will speak on “After the War— 
What?” at the annual banquet of the 
Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion at Hotel Alexandria next Monday. 
Other speakers include F. B. McComas, 
HI. Victor Wright, Dr. Albert Shiels and 
Charles Murray. Reservations should 
be made immediately with Secretary 
Zeehandelaar, Wilcox Bldg. 
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Shop of Things Interesting 
and Ornamental, 
Gifcs for All Occasions 


O’HARA & LIVERMORE 


253 East Colorado Street 
‘ } Pasadena 
Interior Decorators and 
House Furnfshera. 


San Fran 
Oakland and \ 
Berkeley - 


—departs daily 5:00 p. m. 


E. W. McGee, Gen’! Agt. 
Six-Eleven Hill Street 


Phone service day or night 


60941 — Main 738 
Santa Fe Station 
A5130 — Main 8225 





Do Your Cooking With 


“L. A. GAS” 


We Please Our Customers With 


Perfect Service 





Los Angeles Gas and Electric Corporation 
645 SOUTH HILL STREET 


Home 10003 





PERSONALLY CONDUCTED 


TROLLEY TRIPS 


TWO $1 TRIPS 


BALLOON ROUTE 


OLD MISSION 





LAST CAR DAILY AT 9:30 A.M. 
FROM MAIN ST. STATION, LOS ANGELES 


ASK OUR AGENT FOR A FOLDER 


PACIFIC ELECTRIC RAILWAY 
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PEACE AND U. S. FINANCE 





|| F the present conflict in Europe 


continues until one or the other of 
the forces opposed is exhausted, it 1s 
more than likely that history will repeat 
itself, and all the countries engaged will 
be forced to suspend specie payments, ' 
was the prediction of Stoddard Jess, 
president of the First National Bank, on 
Tuesday night in the course of an ad- 
dress, entitled “The ‘After Eifects of the 
European War on Our Finances, de- 
livered before the Los Angeles chapter 
of the American Institute of Banking at 
the German-American Trust and sav- 
ings Bank. 

In our own country, Mr. Jess declared, 
1914 was a fateful year. I1t was distinct- 
ly a year of liquidation. Eariv it was 
realized that a readjustment had to take 
place, on account of the revision of the 
tariff, enacted to carry out the policy of 
the dominant political party. this pro- 
duced a feeling of uncertainty in the 
manufacturing industries and caused a 
slowing down in activity, which resulted 
in throwing labor out of employment and 
necessarily brought on hard times. Tins 
condition might have been expected to 
develop, as history repeats itself, and 
whether we are protectionists or tree- 
traders, we must acknowledge the fact 
that whenever in the past we have had 
any radical revision of our tariff down- 
ward, it has always been followed by a 
general depression. The depression 
which we experienced in 1914 would have 
continued, if its effect had not been coun- 
teracted and set aside as a result of the 
war, 

Times were bad enough, and the tfu- 
ture looked black enough, when “like a 
clap of thunder out of a clear sky,” war 
was declared in Europe. The untoward 
conditions that had developed in the 
commercial and financial world up to 
that time, were as nothing compared 
with the problems that confronted us, 
as the result of the declaration of war. 
Up to that time we had never realized 
how closely allied were the business in- 
terests of the entire world. All of the 
principal stock exchanges were closed. 
Moratoriums were established in many 
countries. The movements of exports 
and imports stopped and the world’s ex- 
changes completely broke down. 

We will never understand the intelli- 
gent and successful services that were 
rendered by “Wall Street’ and the prom- 
inent financiers in the money centers of 
the East, in conjunction with the offi- 
cials of the government, in protecting 
our interests and piloting in safety our 
financial ship over the shoals and hid- 
den rocks that menaced it. There were 
no problems entirely new. When we 
realize the results that might have fol- 
lowed the taking of a false step, or the 
failure to do the right thing at the right 
time, we should feel that we owe a debt 
of gratitude to the men who protected 
our interests so faithfully and well. 

During the summer of 1915 all this 
changed and down to the present time 
we have enjoyed, what has appeared to 
be at least, the greatest period of pros- 
perity we have ever experiencd. Labor 
is fully employed at higher prices than 
ever before known; money is a drug, 
and with no profitable use for it, inter- 
est rates are low and the prices of all 
commodities are the highest since the 
days of the Civil War. Money 1s the 
only thing that is cheap. The purchas- 
ing power of a dollar in gold is no great- 
er than was that of a greenback, when 
it took two dollars and a half of green- 
backs to buy one dollar of gold. The 
amount of our circulating medium per 
capita has now reached the forty dollar 
mark, just about double what it was in 
1880, and our estimated wealth per cap- 
ita has more than doubled in the same 
time, and is now in the neighborhood otf 
two thousand dollars for each man, 
woman and child in the United States 
proper. But measured by its purchas- 
ing power, the $2,000.00 is no more now 
than was the $850.00 in 1880. The cost 
of living has increased even out of pro- 
portion to the increase in wages. 

The market price of many stocks has 
doubled and quadrupled. Fortunes have 
been made on the stock exchange, and 
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in the grain pits. Millionaires have got 
to be as common as flies in summer time. 
The fact is we are in the midst of the 
greatest era of expansion ever known, 
with all the attendant dangers. Our 
seeming prosperity is a false prosperity, 
based on a demand for munitions of war 
and food products to meet the needs of 
Europe in carrying on the war, and at 
such prices as we may have the temerity 
to ask, a demand that will surely cease 
with the close of the war. The price of 
many stocks is becoming based on their 
earning power. What will become of 
the price when the extraordinary earn- 
ing power ceases, as it surely will? 

It might be encouraging if the debtor 
class would take advantage of the pres- 
ent wave of prosperity and liquidate their 
indebtedness, but instead, reckless ex- 
travagance prevails, as though our pres- 
ent prosperity was to continue indef- 
nitely. It will be likely to continue until 
the war ends, or at least until we cease 
to loan money to European countries to 
enable them to continue to pay for the 
goods we sell them. 


If nothing worse befalls us, if we con- 
tinue to sell manufactured goods abroad, 
or even at home, under our present tariff, 
we must expect to meet the fiercest com- 
petition. To successfully meet it, will 
mean a reduction in the price of labor, 
as well as in the cost of all raw mate- 
rials. Europe will turn her millions of 
men, now engaged in war, to the activi- 
ties of peace, not men who will be ex- 
hausted and unfit for labor, but men who 
will be quite fit, men who have become 
used to the discipline of war and have 
endured the hardships of the trenches, 
for we must understand that hardships 
best fit a man for service. As Mr. Van- 
derlip aptly puts it, “There is warning 
in the fact that adversity is usually a 
better teacher than prosperity. The lat- 
ter comes by fortuitous circumstances 
and we enjoy it, relax, and take our 
ease, while adversity puts men upon 
their mettle, and calls up all their re- 
sources.” The contest will hardly be 
an even one, for while we have been 
grabbing dollars, representing the prot- 
its on the goods and commodities we 
have sold at fabulous prices, and en- 
joying our prosperity, there is not a na- 
tion in Europe that is not taking into ac- 
count the economic conditions that will 
obtain after the war is over and is pre- 
paring to fight for the world’s market, 
while we are complacently following a 
policy of watchful waiting. 


If you want to know what is taking 
place in Germany right now in manufac- 
turing, with all her millions of men in 
the field, consider the evidence that we 
have in the landing on our shores of a 
merchant submarine having a cargo of 
medicines, dye stuffs, and other imports 
of great intrinsic value, worth more than 
ten million dollars. 

In addition to the keenest competition 
to be expected from European countries, 
we must remember that we will be con- 
fronted with severe handicaps at home. 
The war has furnished our home mar- 
ket with the protection that our present 
tariff laws have taken from us. Sub- 
marines have effectively discouraged 1m- 
ports that otherwise would have found a 
market here under the decreased tariff 
of the Underwood Bill. With the end 
of the war, our protection ceases, and 
our markets will be opened to free com- 
petition. The marked increase in wages 
that has taken place in all lines of activ- 
ity will prove another severe handicap. 
Labor will not take kindly to a read- 
justment in wages that will be found ab- 
solutely necessary, if we successfully 
compete with European countries after 
the war. The establishing of an eight 
hour day, with ten hours’ pay, as under 
the Adamson Bill, will be likely to de- 
velop discontent in all lines of industry 
and lead to complications that will prove 
difficult to cope with, and particularly so 
at such an inopportune time as seems to 
be ahead of us. 

Prosperity frequently brings problems 
more difficult of solution than does ad- 
versity. 

When we sell a bushel of wheat for 
two or three times its normal value, we 
do not stop to think that we are raising 
the price of the bread consumed at home, 
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representing three times the amount of 
wheat we sell abroad. 

The kind of prosperity we are experi- 
encing results in making millionaires at 
the cost of the masses. 


A period of readjustment in our com- 
mercial relations with the world must 
follow the war, and it will be our lot 
to bear, at least indirectly, some share 
of the loss incurred by the wastage and 
destruction. 


One of the most serious problems that 
may coniront us at the close of the war 
is that of our relations with other coun- 
tries. In our attempt to remain neutral, 
and at the same time furnish munitions 
of war to the Allies, and by making de- 
mands to recognize our rights on the 
high seas, we have irritated every na- 
tion engaged in the war, until we are in 
the position of the proverbial fat man— 
“nobody loves us.” 

Our greatest danger may result from 
our Mexican policy. Had it not been 
for the war, European countries would 
long ago have taken us to task for the 
acts ot our wards in Mexico, in taking 
the lives and destroying the property ol 
their subjects. Unless we take hold ot 
the Mexican situation with a firm hand 
before the close of the European war, 
we will most likely have the choice ot 
doing one or two things,—pay a heavy 
indemnity to European countries tor 
losses sustained in Mexico, or fight. 

As affecting the financial position of 
this country after the war, there are 
some very interesting problems, and 
one of them is the enormous influx of 
gold from Europe, which leaves us at 
this time in ~ossession of more than one- 
third of the stock of gold of the entire 
world, and which will likelv increase as 
long as the war lasts, unless some pow- 
er is invoked to prevent it. ‘As the pres- 
ent accumulation of gold in the United 
States is unprecedented in the history 
of the world, the ultimate effect of it on 
the financial situation in the world can 
only be guessed at. Suffice it to say 
that it may present one of our gravest 
dangers as the result of the war. 

Notwithstanding the fact that England 
has for a long time been the great cred- 
itor nation of the world, with stored cap- 
ital almost beyond comprehension, her 
expenses in the present war, together 
with the demands made upon her to 
finance the needs of her allies, have been 
very great. She has already incurred a 
debt of enormous proportions, bearing a 
high rate of interest, and must continue 
to add to it as long as the war lasts. The 
ever increasing amount of interest on 
her indebtedness which must be paid, 
even though it be owing largely to her 
own people, added to the cost of food 
products at famine prices, to supply the 
needs of her people at home and for the 
support of her armies in the field, may 
at any time overtax her ability to pay in 
coin. 

While it appears that both the Bank 
of England and the Bank of France 
have more gold today than they had at 
the beginning of the war, the result of 
the extreme loyalty of their people, by 
exchanging gold that was hoarded for 
government notes, the day must come 
when they will be obliged to materially 
diminish their present holdings of gold 
to meet their pressing needs. That this 
is recognized as imminent is evidenced 
by the fact that the countries of the Al- 
lies are reported to have recently pooled 
their holdings of gold, in order to bet- 
ter conserve it. 

If this reasoning is correct, the world’s 
supply of gold will largely be in posses- 
sion of the United States at the close of 
the war. To continue on a gold stand- 
ard, the countries of Europe must re- 
plenish their holdings of gold by buying 
it from the United States, with the prod- 
ucts of their labor, or by borrowing it. 
After the close of the war, the price of 
manufactured goods will rule compara- 
tively low. Thus the countries of Eu- 
rope will, if they remain ona gold basis, 
be forced to buy back, with goods at a 
low valuation, the gold that they parted 
with, for goods at a high valuation, or 
borrow from the United States at high 
rates of interest. 

Will they do this? Why is it that gold 
is recognized as the standard of value? 
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Not because of its intrinsic value. 


Asa 
metal it is of less intrinsic value, for the 
higher uses to which metals are put, than 


is an equal weight of iron. Its value 
as a standard is by the common consent 
of the nations. Gold is particularly 
available as a standard because of its rel. 
ative scarcity and the cost of its pro. 
curement from nature. Should the coun. 
tries of Europe demonitize gold, and 
adopt some other standard of value, 
either silver or fiat, it might result in de. 
creasing the exchange value of gold and 
have a very serious effect on the finan. 
cial situation in the United States, un- 
less the United States should have be. 
come at the close of the war the world’s 
greatest creditor, and be powerful 
enough financially to maintain the pres: 
ent relative value of gold. 


There are many reasons why England 
should persist in maintaining a gold 
standard. She has always been the 
world’s greatest exponent of a gold 
standard, and to demonitize gold now 
would not only be an evidence of weak. 
ness, but would leave her open to the 
charge of partial repudiation, and for 
the further reason that her dependencies 
are by far the greatest producers of gold 
in the world. However, if she should be 
forced to change her standard, she could 
use the product of her mines in liquidat- 
ing her indebtedness abroad, made pay- 
able in gold. 

While the situation referred to may 
never develop, and it is to be hoped it 
never will, it is one of the possibilities 
that may confront us at the close of 
the war. 

If we are to become the world’s great. 
est creditor, and if we would lend our 
influence to keep gold as the worlds 
standard of value, we must be strong 
enough to share our plenty, during the 
coming period of stress, with other na 
tions and be the world’s banker, for, 
as Mr. Paul M. Warburg truthfully says 
—“Only a country willing to part freely 
with its gold may safely be accepted as 
the world’s banker.’ The longer the 
war lasts, the stronger the financial com 
dition of the United States will become, 
and the greater its influence as a cred: 
itor nation. 

To avert the danger of too much golf, 
and it is a real danger, it might be the 
part of wisdom for us to avoid its at 
cumulation in the future, even if we have 
to loan the nations buying goods from 
us on open credit. A fair distribution 
of the gold among all nations would ir 
fluence its retention as the worlds 
standard of value. 

Conservatism should always be the 
watchword with bankers, but undef 
present conditions ultra-conservatism 
should be deemed necessary. Remem- 
ber, in the banking business the seeds 
that grow thistles are usually sown il 
good times. Plenty of money and will 
no profitable use for it, is the bankers 
temptation to make investments ail 
loans that he should not. When pot 
sible danger impends, sacrifice profi 
for safety. Liquidity of assets is the 
acme of good banking. 

In times like these, and until w 
emerge from the danger zone, the bank 
er should put every application for? 
loan to the acid test: “Will it be possibl 
for the borrower to repay it at maturity 
or within a reasonable time?” Pape 
that will pass this test, will qualify fa 
rediscount with the Federal Reser 
Banks. With the power to convert if 
credits into cash at will, the banks shoul 
be able to successfully meet all emée 
gencies and uphold the financial intee 
rity of the country, let come what miay. 


THE MUNICIPAL FERRYMAN 





EW York city went into the busi 


ness of ferryman on a large scale! 
1903, when the Staten Island boats we" 
taken over. Two years later the Thirb) 


ninth street establishment was acquire 


by the municipality. In neither ventwl 
was the community influenced by purel 
commercial considerations, the necesst! 
of maintaining communication betweé 
the sections affected, the difficulty of i" 
duci: rivate capital to undertake tl 
services and questions involving frat 
chises having in each instance to 
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taken into account. A ferry is in fact 
only a moving bridge, and its mainte- 
nance cannot be allowed to depend on 
the showing made in its profit and loss 
columns. Yet the financial history of 
these ferry experiments is of interest. 

The record of the Staten Island enter- 
prise, as expressed in dollars and cents, 
for the period since 1903 is: 


Investments 
Peart property «ss. ee $ 863,405.18 
MemiihalS. vases cones . 3,628,458.82 
Boats ue pecs 
ROG? os oc ceae sss oes eee $6,868,986.02 


Cost of Operation and Maintenance 
Omerationilde.-. osc egee $8,848, 183.11 
mhenest 0: + s+ emilee ere 1,82 1,523.00 


Depreciation of boats...... 443,450.00 
Revenues 

Ree Gets sc. < neeeeee . ..$6,075,274.17 

XCnIGi. «cscs eae ee 5,037 ,882.44 


The taxes collected in Richmond in 
the period covered by these figures have 
amounted to $10,819,471, having increased 
by 2814 per cent since 1909. It will be 
seen that the ferry deficit amounts to 
nearly half this increase. This deficit 
will be increased hereafter by a sum 
estimated at $170,000 annually on ac- 
count of the transfer arrangement be- 
tween the city and the Manhattan street 
railways, which went into effect on Sep- 
tember 15. The deficit chargeable to 
operation has shown a steady decrease, 
being reduced for 1913 to one-third of 
the average amount for the five years 
1907-11. 

The accounts of the Thirty-ninth street 
ferry, beginning with 1905, are thus 
summarized: 


Investments 
Wihatiseroperty 2 Sega $2,108,271.83 
TepmiitalS . aces se eee, 1,857,656.08 
BO@AtS << .0ente sa oe ee « 981,140.28 

“ING sk ae na I oe $4,947,068.19 
Cost of Operation and Maintenance 
Operation... ..... 5... $2,954,931.94 
Imtenest e2tta.ss5 ..: 812,819.97 
Depreciation of boats ...... 127,650.00 
Revenues 
Reteints. 2): eee $1,359,577.89 
Wee 20s oo. wee ee 2,535,824.02 


The combined deficits amount to $7,- 
573,706.46, and since 1910 the cost of 
lighting has been included under the 
Department of Water Supply, Gas and 
Electricity. The Thirty-ninth street es- 
tablishment does not show as large a re- 
duction in operating deficit as the other, 
but both ferries have made substantial 
and steady gains in receipts, and the 
operation and maintenance accounts in- 
dicate that economies have been made 
in wages in the last two years in the 
face of increasing traffic. 

Whether this experiment in municipal 
operation has been worth its cost is a 
question in answering which the service 
rendered, the welfare of the city gen- 
erally, the character of the ferries as 
essential units in the highway system 
and many other factors must be weighed. 
In many people’s opinion it has been 
very expensive, and as good results 





















Courtesy 
and 
Co-operation 


On January 1, 1916, the Se- 
curity had 94,000 accounts on 
its ledgers. 


On January 1, 1917, there were 
100,827 accounts in this bank. 


This is a net gain of 6,827 ac- 
counts during the past year. 


We shall endeavor to merit 
the confidence of this army of 
people and the thousands who 
are steadily coming, by a con- 
tinuation of that courtesy and 
cooperation which has played 
so large a part in this result. 





The bank with 100,000 accounts 
SECURITY CORNER 
Fifth and Spring 


EQUITABLE BRANCH 
First and Spring 
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might have been obtained under  con- 
tracts with private citizens at a substan- 
tial saving of money. 


Union Oil Earnings 


Union Oil earnings during 1916 
reached $9,600,000, an increase of $4,630,- 
O00, or nearly 100 per cent over the pre- 
vious year, according to a statement is- 
sued by the company at Los Angeles 
today. Net profits were $7,200,000, an 
increase of $4,380,000 or 155 per cent. 
The book value of the company’s stock 
was $149 at the close of the year, an in- 
crease of $15 over 1915. The year just 
past was the most remarkable in the 
history of the California oil industry, ac- 
cording to the report, and a full recov- 
ery has been made from the depression 
of 1915, when it was said the increasing 
demand and diminishing supply forced 
Prices Up. 


Evils of Taxation 


It seems to me, that both Federal and 
State Governments ought to revise their 
systems of taxation, says John G. Lons- 
dale, president of the National Bank of 
Commerce in St. Louis. When taxation 
is easy, extravagance increases. If a 
State or municipality reaches new 
sources of income each year, in _ its 
search for taxable wealth, the chances 
are that it will soon become committed 
to forms of extravagance which would 
not be attempted if the poor taxpayer 
was not a shining mark and an easy vic- 
tim. The railroads are taxed almost to 
death, and the wonder is that they can 
render the service that they do, under 
conditions as they are. Our taxation 
systems each year are becoming more 
involved, and in these days of thrift cam- 
paigns, when the whole nation is trying 
to practice economies, our attention 
should be turned to readjusting our fa- 
cilities of taxation, so as to lighten the 
burden rather than to increase it. 


Let me say that in these days of enor- 
mously increased living expenses it be- 
hooves us to develop a system of scien- 
tific taxation which shall be free from 
the growing evils of the present move- 
ment to make the few carry the burdens 
of the many. 


For the Lands Sake! 


Horace Bowker, president of the Na- 
tional Fertilizer Association, has issued 
a circular calling on farmers to co-oper- 
ate with railroads and dealers in econo- 
mizing in the use of cars during the 
coming season. The fertilizer movement 
is usually crowded into six or eight 
weeks, but there is likely to be a great 
demand the coming spring, and the rail- 
roads are likely to be unable to furnish 
the requisite number of cars. But, says 
Mr. Bowker, shipments will be moved 
promptly and will reach the farmers in 
plenty of time, if orders are made early, 
thereby relieving the congestion and ex- 
tending the length of the shipping per- 
iod. All concerned are urged to see to 
the ordering of as near maximum quan- 








Investment Building 


Broadway at Eighth St. 
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OFFICES FOR RENT 


Single or en Suite 


For information in re- 
gard to space and rates 
apply at the office of 
Building, on main floor. 


LOS ANGELES INVESTMENT CO. 
OWNERS 


Main 5647 Home 60127 
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tity in full capacity cars as possible in- 
stead of minimum cars of fifteen tons, 
which is the customary load. The farmer 
is reminded that the shipping of fertil- 
izers early is of advantage in other ways. 
He can haul them to his farm before the 
rush of spring work starts. In many sec- 
tions it is of advantage to haul on the 
snow before the roads break up in the 
spring. When the farm work is least 
rushing and labor costs of hauling are 
lowest, is the profitable time for such 
hauling. 





Our Home Trade 


Home trade in the United States 
reached last year a volume far in excess 
of any previous record. Great as was 
our foreign trade, it bore a_ relatively 
small proportion to our domestic com- 


merce. Flere is a measure of our home 
trade for a series of years: 

LS Gh, i SS $45,800,000,000 
5: ae a6 << S 32,700,000,000 
Ora ee, Ge... eee 29 ,900,000,000 
Lora... ee 32,100,000,000 
OD? ee ee ee L100, 00-000 
NUON cates Sis oe vce See 27, 300,000,000 
MN ee ea ee ow ans re 28,200,000,000 
OOS, | |: Se ee en 17,800,000,000 
LOUD: ere... eee ae cae 11,700,000,000 
1395 oer... ae. c 7,200,000,000 
ee ke 8, 100,000,000 


The figures are taken from an article 
prepared for the Annual Review of The 
Annalist on the home and foreign trade 
of the United States by Professor B. M. 
Anderson, Jr., of Harvard University. 





Wells Fargo 


An extra dividend of $33.33 a share has 
been declared by Wells Fargo Company, 
in addition to the semi-annual disburse- 
ment of $3. The company announced it 
had definitely retired from banking busi- 
ness. 





The grand jury has named a commit- 
tee to inquire into road matters in Santa 
Barbara county, with a view of outlining 
a plan whereby it is believed a bond 1s- 
sue for a permanent system of good 
roads can be floated. 


Between Christmas and New Year’s 
each dining car on the Northern Pacific 
had ae santa Clansand ay Christmas tree, 
as well as appropriate holiday decora- 
tions. By way of gifts Santa distributed 
souvenirs among the passengers. 


In an action brought by the govern- 
ment against the Salt Lake railroad for 
alleged violation of the “hours of rail- 
way service” act, the jury in Judge Trip- 
Peres Gelurtysreturned a verdict im favor 
of the railroad. 


A. E. Lewis, dealer in corporation, mu- 
nicipal and railroad bonds, announces 
his removal to Security Building, Los 
Angeles. 





DEPOSITS 


TA X 


= 
German Americar Trust & Savings Bank 


Sieh at Seventh St- Los Angeles 


avings--Commercial .- Trust 





A Gratifying 
Gain 


Each year for the past six 
years our deposits have 
shown a large increase, 
the gain for the past year 
being more than ONE 
MILLION FOUR HUN- 
DRED THOUSAND 
DOLLARS. 


On account of such a sub- 
stantial gain we increased 
our capital on December 
30th, from $400,000 to 
$500,000. 


HIBERNIAN 


Savings Bank 


Second Floor Hibernian Bldg. 
FOURTH AT SPRING 








CHLORIDE 1903-1917 


FREE INFORMATION ON CHLORIDE COPPER MINES 
JOHN B. HUGHES, 


Mines Examined 


333 I. W. Hellman Bldg. 


Reports Furnished 





364 I, W. Hellman Bidg. 


WILSON, LACKEY & CO. 


Marginal Accounts Carried 







Members Los Angeles 
stock Exchange 


Phones: Main 2751, F $988 









Fairchild Gilmore Wilton Co. 
394-6-8 Pacific Electric Bldg , Los Angeles, Cal. 


Paving Contractors 


7% Street Improvement Bonds Fer Sale 


Exempt from State, County, City and Income Taxes. In buyin 
direct from the owner of the bonds. © trom uso 





CLEARING HOUSE BANKS 


NAME 


\ ERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK 
i" 4S. E. Cor. Sixth and Spring 


TJ IBERNIAN SAVINGS BANK 
Second Floor, Hibernian Bldg. 
Spring and Fourth 


TATIONAL BANK OF CALIFORNIA 


‘ N. E. Cor. Fourth and Spring 


Careers NATIONAL BANK 
401 South Spring, Cor. Fourth 


T\IRST NATIONAL BANK 
r S. W. Cor. Seventh and Spring 


ARMERS & MERCHANTS NAT. BANK 


Corner Fourth and Main 


ITIZENS NATIONAL BANK 
N. W. Cor. Fifth and Spring 


OFFICERS 


W. H. HOLLIDAY, Presiden 
J. H. RAMBOZ, Cashier. 
Capital, $1,000,000. 

Surplus and Profits, $500,000. 


GEORGE CHAFFEY, President 
GEORGE A. J. HOWARD : 
Capital, $400,000.00. ee a 
Surplus and Profits, $77,655.00. 


J. K. FISHBURN, President. 
hE S ene Cashier, 

apital, ,000.00; § 1 
[Individed Profits, $200,000... 7 


W. A. BONYNGE, President. 
MALCOME CROWRE, Cashier. 
Capital, $300,000; Surplus and 
Undivided Profits, $180,000.00. 


STODDARD JESS, President. 
W. T. S. HAMMOND, Cashier. 
Capital, $1.500,000; Surplus and 
Profits, $2,537,953; Deposits 
$25,270,000. 


I W. HELLMAN, President. 
V. H. ROSSETTI, Cashier. 
Capital, $1,500,000. 

Surplus and Profits, $2,068,000. 


A. J. WATERS, President. 

E. T. PETTIGREW, Cashier. 
Capital, $1,500,000; Surplus $500,000; 
Undivided Profits, $235,441.61. 
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—‘‘Did you ever see such selling—2 Did you ever see such garments to sell at such 
prices—?’’ ask the W hities. 


Muslin Underwear 


—is establishing new records as regularly as the sun rises and sets— 


—And it is The Muslin Underwear that is responsible, the character of the materials, designs and workmanship— 
together with the prestige that previous January events at Bullock’s have won. 
—For never has a year brought forth more perfectly delightful, charming, irresistible garments at the prices at 
; which they are marked—yet never has a 
Salk year made such garments, and such values, 
1D 45 sO scarce. 
—Buyer after buyer has expressed sincere 
astonishment—declaring they did not see 
how it could be done, particularly in the 
face of existing conditions. 
—And all that the Whities will say i1s— 
“The things that are most worthwhile are 
the hard things to do—If existing conditions 
were different—perhaps these items would 
not be as desirable as they are. We love 
January at Bullock’s—We have our duty-— 
it is closely related to your friendship—We 
let nothing interfere—MUS1T” was our or- 
der—the muslin underwear simply had to 
come—and it had to measure 





—up to the quality standard 
we had set—in every detail. 


—‘*No concessions Were maae 
to conditions 


And so the advice today is for every one to come to Bullock’s for new muslin underwear—Come to be delight- 
ed—Come to buy the six months’ supply—It may well be advisable to plan for the year— 





—The Gowns of crepe; the Two-piece Combinations —Nainsook and Cambric Gowns of unusual fineness 
of muslin; the white Muslin Petticoats at $1.00 are . ae Chemise of nainsook and pink batiste 
: ; a io 

aes gaa —And table after table of other garments—all in- 
—Then there are 25 styles in Gowns, as well as tensely individual, and different, and attractive— 
Extra Size Gowns at $1.25—muslin or crepe en- At $1.95, $2.45, $3.45. Not to forget the Silk Gar- 
velope chemise, and Petticoats at $1.25— ments at $2.45, $3.95 and $5.00— 


Floor. , 





= —On the 3rd 


—the sketch above is merely indicative—‘We have —The 4th Floor Boys’ and Girls’ Store at Bullock’s 
never put so much heart and soul into the provision is proud, too, and glad to be able to advertise its 
of children’s muslin under-garments before—and readiness to help children and parents this January 
we are proud of our work’”—says The Whities— as it has never been able to help them before— 
—At 25c—Are drawers of muslin—Sizes 6 months to 14 years— 
—At 35c to 55¢ and 75c other knickerbocker drawers in a variety of styles. Sizes 2 to 14 years— 
—At 25c to $1.00—Open leg drawers for misses in sizes 12, 14 and 16 years— 

—At 50c—Children’s slipover gowns—of good material—Sizes 4 to 14 years— 

—At 85c—Children’s gowns of nainsook, slipover or button styles—Sizes 4 to 8. Same gowns 10 to 16 years—$l 


—Other Gowns—of finer materials—sizes 4 years to 16 years—$1.25 to $2.75. 


—Then there are Princess Slips—8 to 10-year sizes —And other muslin underwear, for children, that 
75c; and Misses’ Princess Slips in sizes 12 to 16 has come especially for January—to be especially 
years—$1.00 to $3.95. important and worthwhile—4th floor. 








And Bullock’s Features Girls’ Underwear 


lyrdlloadts 


Los Ansalex 





